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TORRES VEDRAS. 



A MALTESE ADVENTURE. 

A GENERAL'S RIVALRY. 

In the year I was sent to join my regi- 
ment in Egypt, but was detained in Portsmouth 
by adverse winds ; — that brilliant campaign had 
ended ere I embarked for Malta. 

I have already stated that I was a tolerable 
linguist, and was therefore requested, as a par- 
ticular favour, to take charge of a Russian lady 
who was going out to join her husband at 
Malta, where he held a high civil situation. 

Of a romantic disposition, I foresaw some 
adventure, and already fancied that a young 
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2 A GENERAL^S RIVALRY. 

and lovely woman was to be placed under my 
chivalrous protection. I was somewhat sur- 
prised, though not agreeably, in finding in my 
Muscovite prot^gfe a lady neither young nor 
handsome ; and although no Lavater, I could 
read anything but sweetness in her counte- 
nance. 

She received me . with great politeness, and 
commenced establishing her claims upon my 
assistance, by dragging me from shop to shop, 
examining everything, and purchasing little, 
after huckstering through the medium of my 
unwilling interpretation, and displaying the 
perfection of all her senses, by examining, 
smelling, tasting, rumbling and fumbling every 
article she bought, from a bonnet to a goose, a 
shawl or a sheep — ^for she insisted upon laying 
in her otvti sea stock, which by its profusion, 
both in solids and in liquids, convinced me that 
she was determin^d'l^at no banyan days shoidd 
stint us on our passage. 

I was an ensign, and my funds after fitting 
out were slender. I was not therefore altogether 
mortified when she ordered on board six dozen of 
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wine, two dozen of brandy, one dozen of cherry- 
brandy, and the like quantity of shrub, as she 
observed, with great sagacity, that a glass of 
punch was the most effectual relief for sea- 
sickness, adding, that a hearty meal between 
its paroxysms was the best method of alleviat- 
ing its severity. Her doctrines Completely tal- 
lied with my own on the subject. 

On board we went ; — ^her ladyship occupied 
what is emphatically called the state room of 
the cabin, a dark chamber, where there was 
just space for her berth, a small table, two 
chairs, and her store of comforts, contained 
in six wine and liquor cases. 

She had three men servants embarked with 
her, one of them, a sort of Cossack, with a long 
bushy, filthy beard as greasy as his chops, ever- 
lastingly besmeared with oil, and whom she 
most particularly recommended me to thrash, 
whenever he hesitated 'to obey me on the plea 
of sickness — the knout being, according to her 
ideas, as effectual against what she called le 
mal de mer in domestics, who were paid wages 
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4 A general's rivalry. 

to serve, and not to be sea-sick,— as cherry- 
bounce, punch, and a good dinner to their mas* 
ters and mistresses. 

We soon sailed ; the weather was beautiful, 
and although her ladyship was not troubled 
with quabns in her digestive functions, she was 
resolved that what she conceived a cure for sea- 
sickness, should also be its preventative ; and 
she generally enjoyed five hearty meals per 
diem. A sea voyage, it is said, tries the temper 
wonderfully : and whether it proceeded from 
the irksome privation of exercise, the heated 
atmosphere of her state-room, or the heated 
condition of her brain, which the dog-days 
and punch did not cool, my amiable charge was 
in a continual state of excitement, which she 
occasionally moderated by pulling the nose or 
the beard of the Cossack, and slapping hef%t}ier 
servants' faces, by way of distinction, no doubt, 
between a sarf and a freeman. 

For some time she was tolerably polite with 
me, insisted on my dining with her, unceremo- 
niously reposing on her bed after dinner, taking 
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her wine while I assisted her, seated by the side 
of her couch, until she fell fast asleep, to the 
great relief of her tongue and my ears. This 
custom of taking her punch or wine in bed I 
looked upon as a happy practice, since it pre- 
cluded the troublesome necessity of being 
* turned in' by others — a ceremony which, when 
she took it into her head to sit up, was not 
of a very easy performance ; for she was some- 
what bulky, her bed exiguous, her room nar- 
row, her temper irascible, her feet unsteady, 
her knuckles hajrd, and her nails long. 

Her appearance on these occasions was some- 
what picturesque ; to econdli||se washing, she 
generally wore a black silk chemise, the sable 
tone of which formed a happy contrast with 
her fiill face, which was crimson picked off 
with'purple, and her flowing tresses, which a 
painter could only have imitated with vermillion 
and gamboge, being an undecided and timid 
hue between red and yellow. 

All went on smoothly until we arrived at 
Falmouth. Some officers on board had gone 
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early on shore, and had returned with fresh 
butter, ^ soft tommy/ and milk. I had over- 
slept myself, from the fumes of her ladyship's 
desert ; she had not had any milk for breakfast 
for several days ; her bread was hard, and her 
butter salted. When she beheld others pos- 
sessing delicacies which I had not had the gal- 
lantry to procure, and which the officers, who 
detested her one and all, would not have 
oflFered her to save her from suicide, her fury 
was uncontroulable ; she swore in Russian, in 
Scandinavian, Polish, and various other dialects 
unintelligible to me ; and, perceiving that I did 
not understand her words, she discharged her 
wrath, and a teapot with it, at my head, which 
she would incontestibly have broken, had I not 
bobbed under the missile, which struck her 
faithful Cossack with such force that the slave's 
blood ran trickling down his grisly beard ; hys- 
terics, of course, followed, and I left her in 
charge of her domestics, who, accustoided, no 
doubt to similar scenes, had recourse to brandy 
instead of smelling salts, and rum instead of 
cold water, burnt feathers, or hartshorn. 
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Indignant at this outrage, I remained several 
days without going near her, although I heard 
her loud sobs and lamentations ; at last, one of 
her servants entreated me to seil^ier before she 
died. This request I could not deny, and re- 
luctantly I entered her state-room; her ap- 
pearance was tragi-comic ; she was in her black 
under ridment, on her knees ; her cap, which 
had once been of white blonde, and decorated 
with pink bows, was all on one side of her 
head; her long red tresses, unconfined,were flow- 
ing on her bare parchment shoulders and bosom; 
her eyes, red with weeping, were of a fiery co- 
lour, that subdued the redness of her nose and 
face. In one hand she held a bottle of cherry- 
brandy, in the other a tumbler half fiill of the 
luscious liqaor^ to which she knew I was par- 
tial; and holding out the tempting bumper, she 
sobbed, 

'^ Ahy Monsieur ! Je suis la phis malheureuse 
desfemmes — buvez, buvez^ et pardonnez-moi mes 
torts.'' 

There was no resisting such eloquence ; she 
had fallen back on her bed, sobbing most pi- 
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teously. I swallowed the cherry-brandy, to 
assure her that she was forgiven ; but, alas ! I 
had to seal her pardon with a kiss ! when she 
neu'ly hugged me to death in her convulsiye 
embrace. 

From that moment, harmony prevailed to a 
greater extent than I could have wished ; and 
my prot^g^e let me into the secret of her voy- 
age. She was jealous, furiously jealous — ^her 
Siberian heart was as susceptible as an Italian's 
— ^her husband knew nothing of her departure 
— she was resolved to fall upon him like an 
accident. Such was her poetical definition of 
her intended unexpected visit ; and if, as she 
doubted not, she found him false, she would 
tear out the eyes of all parties, and then drown 
herself. To this plan, she added, 

" My young friend, if you will stand by ine 
in my necessity, I shall be your protectress. 
You are only a subaltern, without fortune; 
I am a woman of rank and wealth ; I shall 
take you by the hand, and although you are but 
an ensign, with that figure of yours and your 
amiabihty, you shall cut out colonels, generals, 
ay admirals and field>marshals." 
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Strai^e to say, to a certain extent her pro- 
phecy was unfortunately realized, as the sequel 
of my story shall show. 

I pondered on her proferred assistance to 
get me into a society to which my humble 
rank and the want of powerful friends might 
not entitle me under other circimistances ; but 
when I reflected on her impleasant character, 
and the little chance of her being popular,! con- 
ceived the project of courting her husband^s 
protection instead of hers. 

I had heard from the captain of the vessel, 
somewhat more intelligent than the generality 
of transport skippers, and who had made many 

many voyages to Malta, that Mr. y the 

Russian lady^s husband, had bestowed his af- 
fection on a lovely Sicilian girl. This intelli- 
gence I determined to turfttp some account. 

Upon our arrival in 'the beautiful harbour of 
La Yaletta, the first thing I did was to possess 
myself of the key of the lady's trunk, and throw 
it overboard. This I knew would delay her land- 
ing for a considerable time, as she had been 
three or four days preparing a ^ress which was 
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to produce a proper effect. According to cus- 
tom a boat, bearing a band of musicians, came 
alongside, and greeted us with the national air 
of * God save the King.' I forthwith beckoned 
one of the boatmen upon deck, and entrusted 
him with the following epistle to Mr. 

" Sir, 
" Although I have not the honour of being 
personally known to you, yet as I hope that I 
may put in some claim to those blessings 
that may be bestowed upon peace-makers, I 
hasten to inform you that your amiable lady is 

on board the As sudden meetings are 

sometimes too overpowering after a long ab- 
sence, I have thought it prudent to give you 
this piece of intelligence for your government. 
In the mean time, I shall endeavour to detain 
your lady on board by every possible means. 

« A Friend." 

The bearer was to receive two dollars on the 
receipt of this monitory epistle, the nature of 
which might, with the most fastidious, plead 
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an excuse for an anonymous communication, 
and I had no doubt that it would go safely to 
hand. In the meantime, I exerted my utmost 
ingenuity to detain the fiirious lady, who was 
stamping, and kicking, and swearing in all the 
idioms of Babel, imtil obliged at last to send for 
the ship's carpenter to break open her chest, to 
get at all her fineries. 

It was evening before we could land ; I had 
the enviable task of accompanying her to her 
husband,who played the part of a surprised grass- 
widower extremely well, expressing his delight at 
the unexpected happiness; but she lost no time in 
congratulations and compliments on good looks, 
or lamentations on the despoiling ravages of 
time, but started, like a gazelle, to rummage 
every comer of the house, to seek, if possible, 
some female vestige, on which her long gather- 
ing storm could break with virtuous indignation. 
But her pursuit was vain — my letter had come 

most opportunely, and Mr. had had 

time to clear his mansion of aU causes of sus- 
t picion — the more easily, as his fair damsel did 
not reside with him. 
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But Madame resembled my schoolmaster, who 
was wont to punish the boys whose pranks he 
had discovered, and to whip those against whom 
he had no charge, for their cunning in conceal- 
ing their offences. So did she break out into a 
torrent of invectives in the Russian tongue, 
which seemed just as well calculated for angry 
recrimination as any other language. After 
having torn off her cap, kicked off her shoes, 
loosened her red locks, knocked down a table, 
cried piteously for an hour, and been in fits for 
ten minutes, — she became somewhat com- 
posed. 

Dinner was served, and she sought her usual 
consolation in a flask of Rosoglio, which pos- 
sessed the triple advantage of being very strong, 
very sweet, and a novel potation. She was not 
sufficiently experienced in the ways of the 
wise, not to make too fr6e with a new 
acquaintance; and found the qualities of the 
stranger so very agreeable, that an intimacy 
arose between them of. so endearing a nature, 
that it gradually lulled her to sleep, from sheer 
exhaustion. 
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Mr. availed himself of her departure 

to bed, to return me thanks for niy letter, as he 
justly suspected it to have been sent by me. I did 
not hesitate in avowing it; and, with every pos- 
sible kindness, he offered me his services during 
my residence in the island, where I certainly 
spent some of the happiest days of my life — 
but^ unfortunately for me, for too short a time. 

La Yaletta was, at that period, one of the 
most delightful garrisons in the British domi- 
nions. The magnificence of the town — the se- 
renity of the chmate, as pure as that of Italy, 
and only oppressive during the sirocco winds — 
its public amusements, and private pursuits, 
added to the abundance and cheapness of the 
markets, rendered it a little Paradise. But I 
was destined, by the never-ending accidents 
that had woven so many bright and dark 
colours in the woof of my adventurous life, to 
be soon driven from this little Eden. 

One evening, as I was mingling in a group 
collected under Lord Keith's palace window, to 
listen to a military band, I was struck by hearing 
French spoken close to me, and, turning round. 
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perceived a beautiful young girl in French at- 
tire, accompanied by an elderly lady in the 
Italian costume. I was so delighted in hearing 
a language which had been mine in the happier 
days of careless boyhood, that I could not re- 
frain from addressing her with the usual com- 
pliment, asking her, 

'^ How long has Malta had the happiness of 
possessing you. Mademoiselle ?" 

** Oh, Monsieur is a Frenchman !" she re- 
pUed. 

My haying been mistaken for a Gaul seemed 
to have been a sortilege cast at my nativity. 

^* I have been long in France," I replied, 
with a truly heartfelt sigh — ^for all that I then 
held dear in Ufe was in that country. 

" You sigh, Sir," she added ; ^^ I do not won- 
der at it ; who could not sigh for la belle France, 
You are from Paris, if I can guess by your ac- 
cent." 

" You are from the delightful south.*' 

" Marseilles gave me birth." 

" You are no doubt on a visit to your sis- 
ter," I replied ; for although her elderly com- 
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panion was old enough to be her grandmother, 
yet I thought that a sisterly affinity would be 
more gratifying. I was not wrong; the old 
lady smiled, and added, 

^' Pardon me. Monsieur ; I am her aunt, and 
married to a Maltese." 

A heavy sigh — cousin-german to a moan — 
proclaimed her happiness, as she observed, 

" What delight it gives one to hear that dear 
French again P' 

" What a pity,'* observed the younger one, 
" that these horrible English musicians do not 
play any of our sweet tunes." 

I had heard the band that was then playing 
execute some French pieces ; and, perceiving 
near us, an officer of the regiment, with whom 
I was acquainted, requested him to desire 
the master to play an air that I had often heard 
them perform. They immediately strucU up, 

* 

r 
"Oh peut-on dtre mieux qu*au sein de sa famille ?** 

The effect was magic ; the lovely Marseillaise 
burst into a flood of tears, and, despite the 
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publicity of her sitaation^ dropped her head on 
her companion's shoulder. I seized her hand, 
and endeavoured to soothe her agitation, when 
an ill-looking man, wrapped up in a long cloak, 
and accompanied by another person, bear- 
ing if possible, a more pernicious aspect, 
rushed forward, and separating the ladies with 
violence, took one of them under each arm, and 
actually dragged them away, casting on me a 
vindictive look, speaking volumes of hate and 
revenge. 

I stood amazed ; and was some time ere I 
perceived that every eye was fixed upon me 
with a prying curiosity ; but none seemed more 
engaged in gazing on my vacancy, than a group 
of three lovely Maltese girls, close to me. They 
smiled — but differently; one of them, appa- 
rently the oldest, seemed to smile at my stupid 
appearance — the second seemed to smile at my 
disappointment in thus being deprived of a 
prize — but the third-\oh, there was an angelic 
sweetness in her smile ! it was one of gentle 
compassion, and expressed that pity which those 
who are born truly to love, can only expe- 
rience. 
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The band had ceased playing ; the crowd 
dispersed. The three young ladies sauntered 
behind me towards the Floriana gate ; when I 
stopped, apparently to enter a coffee-house, but 
really to let them pass me, that I might follow 
them, and discover who they were : for although 
the Marseilles stranger had struck me with her 
beauty, the jet black eyes of the young Maltese 
had kindled a more ardent sentiment. To my 
surprise, she allowed her two sisters (for such I 

« 

afterwards discovered them to be) to walk on, 
and, approaching me with evident hesitation, 
said in a half whisper in Italian, 

^* Signor Inglese^ you are a stranger ; never 
again speak or seek to know that French lady, 
if you value your life." 

I was amazed, and would have replied ; but 
she had fled, with a sylphide elasticity, and re- 
joined her companions. I was so surprised at 
this singular occurrence, that I lost all thought 
of pursuing my intended enquiry as to who 
the lovely strangers were, although I was, at 
that moment, more anxious than ever to dis- 
cover the residence of the beautiful person who 
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had thus felt an interest in my welfare. The 
following evening showed me that her fears 
were not groundless. 

I was proceeding towards the opera; the 
night was dark, and as I was crossing the 
square, I perceived two men dodging me ; they 
were both enveloped in cloaks, and their 
slouched hats were drawn over their faces. As 
well as I coidd judge by their figure, I fancied 
that I recognized the same individuals who had 
brutally interrupted my conversation with the 
French girl. However, they disappeared, and I 
continued my course, taking the Strada Slretta 
in my way. 

The street was solitary and silent. I felt a 
singular chill creeping in every fibre, and an 
unusual gloom hung over me. I was invo- 
luntarily thinking of the enchanting Maltese, 
when I was roused by the sudden cry of 
" have a care !" 

I had just turned the corner leading to the 
theatre, when a man rushed on me ; a stiletto 
glistened in his grasp. I sprung back ; but ere 
he could strike me, he fell under the blow of a 
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pursuer, who came to the ground over him. In 
my deliverer, I recognized a midshipman ; he 
had stabbed the assassin in the back with his 
dirk, and the wretch lay sprawling on the 
ground, calling on all his saints for aid. 

A lamp, suspended over an image of the vir- 
gin was above me, and by its faint ghmmering, 
I recognized the features of the Maltese. There 
was no time to be lost ; a woman at a window 
had cried out murder. I urged my friend to 
fly ; but his potations had been so deep, that 
it was with the utmost difficulty I dragged 
him along; and then he wanted, with reckless 
indifierence, to go back for his dirk, which 
he said he had left ^^chock-block/' in the 
hull of the d d Maltese who had way- 
laid me with his carving-knife. After much 
perseverance, I succeeded in getting him to my 
quarters in safety : he slept over his liquor, and 
at daybreak I saw him on board the Kent, the 
ship to which he belonged, as it became neces- 
sary that he should keep out of the way, that 
his dirk, found near the body, might not com- 
promise him. The blow, although inflicted by 
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an unsteady hand^ had been &tal; and the 
man's death was announced in a proclamation 
of General Villette, offering a reward for the 
apprehension of his murderer. 

This event was of course bruited all over the 
place, more particularly as the woman who had 
given the alarm, had declared that the deceased 
had been assassinated by two English officers. 
From aU ^hat I could collect from the various 
reports in circulation, the unfortunate man had 
been a merchant and contractor for the French 
when they had treacherously taken possession 
of Malta. His business had called him to 
Marseilles, where he had met the niece of a 
French lady, married to his partner. The girl 
was poor — ^he was wealthy; a marriage was 
decided on — but a rival had been discovered, 
on whom the yoimg Marseillaise had bestowed 
her early affection. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that she was unwillingly brought 
over to Malta, where it was supposed that her 
lover had clandestinely followed her. No doubt 
the miserable man had taken me for the fa- 
voured person ; however, the result of the affair 
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was fortunate, for the poor girl was forthwith 
sent back to her dear France, and no doubt to 
her lover, where I hope she has long enjoyed 
the happiness expressed in the air the band had 
played for her, — " Oh peut-on ^ire mieux qu^au 
sein de sa famUle.^' 

For several days I sought in vain for my 
kind incognita, who had certainly wished to 
guard me against impending danger. At last 
at a ball given at the palace, where I had been 
introduced to the delightful mistress of the 
mansion. Lady Margaret Cameron, I perceived 
the three sisters. My fair friend instantly re- 
cognized me, fixing upon me her dark eyes, 
while a smile playing on her dimpled cheek, 
seemed to congratulate me on my escape. 

The opportunity was favourable — yet my 
hopes of getting acquainted with her were 
somewhat damped by the group aroimd her : 
she and her sisters were surrounded by staff 
officers of rank, and aides-de-camp y among 
whom methought a poor ensign had but little 
chance. But I was soon relieved from my em- 
barrassment 3 for she happened to be opposite 
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to me in the succeeding set, and in turning 
hands she whispered, 

" I shall dance the next set with you/' 
Oh how this delicious whisper delighted me ! 
it placed another epaulette on my shoulder! 
I felt myself on an equal fooling with the 
proudest staff officer in the room, and would 
not have exchanged my plain uniform for his 
full dress and embroidered coat. 

My fair partner's name was Vicente; and 
she informed me, during the dance, that while 
I was conversing with the French lady, she had 
overheard a group of her countrymen speaking 
of me, when one of the party swore that his 
stiletto should soon rid him of an insolent rival. 
The information thus accidentally obtained 
alarmed her for my safety, and she thought 
it incumbent on her to warn me of my danger. 
She proceeded to congratulate me on my es- 
cape, and at the same time to condole with me 
—I fancied, rather in a sarcastic vein, on my 
loss of the fair French maiden ; but seemed, I 
also fancied, agreeably surprised when I related 
the whole business to her, and informed her 
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that I was a perfect stranger to all the parties ; 
and^ at the same time, I repeated all that had 
passed between the French lady and myself, 
omitting however the appellation of sister that 
I had given the aunt. 

The vivacity which sp£trkled in her eyes, 
when she had heard my story, delighted me as 
much as she terrified me when the dance being 
over, she led me to her sisters and the group of 
officers around them, and loudly exclaimed, 

*^ This is the supposed assassin of that horrid 

wretch who was killed the other night.'* 

* 
The officers of the party appeared amazed ; 

but Vicente, no longer abashed, related my 
entire story with much volubiUty, introduced 
me to all the proud and haughty strangers, and 
in a few minutes, I found myself more at home 
with the three sisters than the big-wigs, who 
had known them for months. 

Vicente, like my poor Juanita, would never 
believe that I was an Englishman \ and, when 
the ball was over, took my arm to conduct her 
home, although an aide-de-camp of the com- 
mander-in-chief had claimed the favour, and 
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his frowns, that ought to have alarmed me, 
made me as proud as himself. 

The following day, I called upon the family, 
and soon became a constant visitor, and the 
acknowledged admirer of Vicente, who under- 
took to teach me Italian and Maltese in ex- 
change for my lessons of French and EngUsh ; 
although she maintained that I spoke the latter 
like a foreigner. I soon perceived that the 
amiable girl did not much like her EngUsh vi- 
sitors ; and although an enemy to deceit of any 
kind, she made me consent to her assuring 
them that I was a Baron— a title that stuck to 
me in society all the time that I was in 
Malta. 

Two haughty aides-de-camp were paying their 
stiff and formal addresses to the two elder sis- 
ters, whom they strove to amuse by giving 
them an account of their family, their rank and 
fortune, their town and country mansions, their 
horses and their ho,unds, Almacks, balls, opera 
dancers, Tattersall*s, and Newmarket. 

I endeavoured to enliven Vicente, seated on 
an antique sofa, in a dark old haU only lighted 
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by a brass lamp, . with accounts of my hair- 
breadth escapes during the French revolution, 
a description of French society an(J French 
flirtation ; and then I would go to the piiano, 
and play and sing some French romances, 
which would draw around me the other sisters 
from their frigid admirers, who in turn looked 
at me as a leper intruded upon them. Their 
distance and proud bearing towards me only 
tended to increase my familiarity with the la- 
dies ; and I had also succeeded in gaining the 
good opinion and cordial friendship of their 
father and mother, who looked upon me as one 
of the family. 

Every scheme was practised by the staflFto 
annoy me. I was ordered on a detachment to 
St. Elmo, then sent with a party to Villa Vec- 
chia, and actually quartered in Fort Ricasoli, 
that I might not be allowed to remain in 
town after the gates were closed ; — ^but all to 
no purpose— either the girls themselves in- 
sisted that the orders for my departure should 

be cancelled, or Mr. would, for that 

purpose, wait upon his friend the governor. 
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Never^ in short, had a young ensign been under 
such powerful protection. At last^ these wor- 
thies fixed upon a project which they deemed 
infaUible in ridding themselves of my trouble- 
some presence. The commander-in-chief of 
the forces in the Mediterranean had seen Vi- 
cente at the opera ; he admired her, and this 
growing partiality, which his aide-de-camp 

G carefully fanned, was destined to work 

my ruin. 

One evening, as I was seated playing at 
cards with the family, while Vicente was ac 
companying herself on the guitar, the bell at 
the gate rang violently ; loud footsteps and the 
clank of sabres were heard on the stairs, and a 
servant, apparently flurried out of his wits, 
announced his excellency, the commander-in- 
chief. In a moment, General followed 

by his numerous and brilliant staff, entered the 
room. I skulked into a comer, though Vicente 
pulling me by the skirt, whispered me not to 
stir. The aide-de-camp duly introduced every 
member of the family to his master ; I alone 
stood unnoticed and apparently unheeded. 
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Soon the bulky chief was seated on the sofa 
— ^my old sofa! — ^near Vicente, who received 
with cold poUteness aU his civiUties, every mo- 
ment, casting an eye towards the spot where I 
had seated myself down, like a poor relation* 
This humiliating situation did not last long ; 
Vicente had perceived the satisfaction which 
the haughty followers of the General could not 
disguise, and, with indignation mantling in her 
cheek, she rose, and taking me by the hand, 
led me, however reluctantly, to the seat he 
occupied, and introducing me to him, added, 

*^ This is the person. Sir, who wag falsely 
accused of having killed the Maltese/' 

General affected a benign smUe, and 

added— "I am glad, young gentleman, that you 
have cleared yourself of the charge. We must 
endeavour to conciliate the good opinion of the 
inhabitants, instead of incurring their dis- 
like." 

Vicente, who imderstood sufficient English 
to comprehend what he had said, instantly re- 
plied for me in Italian : 

" Oh your Excellency may rest assured that 

c2 
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m 

there is not an English officer in your army 
who can conciliate the good opinion of all who 
know him more effectually than the Baron/' 

General knitted his brow, and cast a 

significant look on his aides-de-camp. The 
visit was not long; the commander-in-chief 
withdrew, expressing his hope of soon seeing 
the family at his house ; his staff followed, and 
we were again left to ourselves. 

The family were delighted at the honoiu* that 
had been paid them ; not so Vicente — ^her mind 
seemed tormented by some sinister apprehen- 
hension?. In vain I sought to dispel them. 
My situation was most embarrassing,— circum- 
stanced as I then was, I had never entertained 
a notion of marrying — ^indeed Vicente had 
never hinted it; still she fancied that I had 
become more cold and distant ; she was miser- 
able — at last fell ill : for three days I had not 
seen her. 

One morning that I had been invited to 
breakfast, she made her appearance. She 
was pale, and strangely altered. She had been 
bled, and her arni ""was in a sling. She gazed 
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Upon me intensely, as though she wished to 
search my deepest thoughts. With a trembUng 
hand, she offered me a cup of coffee which she 
had brought from her bed-room.—* 

*' Drink it — drink it !" she exclaimed, with a 
singular degree of energy, " Caro mioy drink it 
to the dregs !" 

I knew not what to think ; for a moment, I 
hesitated, fancying that some secret drug, of 
which I had heard such strange stories in Ita- 
lian adventures, had been introduced in the 
beverage ; yet I drank it not as she had de- 
sired to the dregs; that was impossible — 
for when I beheld the bottom of the cup, it 
was stained with blood. Struck with horror, 
I exclaimed : 

** Just Heaven, Vicente, there is blood in 
the cup !" 

*^ There is — there is ! mio ben" she exult- 
ingly exclaimed, radiating with joy, " there is 
blood in it — ^there has been blood in it ! You 
have drank it ! — ^it was the blood of your 
Vicente ! You now must love me for ever !" 
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And SO saying, she threw herself conyulsively 
in my arms. 

I felt sick at heart ; a sudden chill seized me. 
Vicente perceived it ; she seemed to glory in 
the supposed effects of the philter — ^for such 
she had considered the horrible mixture, which 
to this moment is believed by many Italian 
ladies to be most effectual in fixing a fickle 
heart. 

Disgusted as I was with the experiment, the 
motives that had induced her to try it, soon 
made me forgive and forget it ; and, strange to 
say, such is the power of fancy, that I really 
thought my affection for her grew more ardent. 
Little did I then know that the real philter — 
the real charm, — was the evident rivalry of the 
commander-in-chief ! 

Vicente, who was superstitious, especially in 
love affairs, whatever might have been her ere- 
dulity in religious matters, firmly believed that 
she had irrevocably won my affection; and every 
day seemed to confirm her in the conviction. 
At last an invitation to a ball at the comman- 
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der-in-chief s arrived. It was brought by his 
aide-de-camp ; but one and all declined accept- 
ing the proferred honor, unless I was invited. 
Reluctantly a card was sent to me ; I felt dis- 
posed not to accept the invitation, but they 
insisted on my accompanying them. 

As might be expected, the ball was by no 
means crowded; and the entertainment was 
evidentiy planned for purposes the most ini- 
quitous. The company chiefly consisted of 
Maltese and officers of the garrison. The ball 
room was, as usual, splendidly lighted up, 
adding to the darkness of the other apart- 
ments. The general, followed by his worthy 
aide-de-camp, took Vicente^s arm, and busily 
showed her various paintings that decorated 
the mansion. I kept at a distance. At last, 
Vicente was led into an adjoining apart- 
ment; the door closed. The aide-de-camp 
passed by me with a sarcastic smile, and 
a condescending nod of recognition. I was 
maddened^ and hesitated whether I should 
not rush into the room after Vicente. The 
rash act was useless ; the door flew open^ 
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and Vicente threw herself in my arms, ex- 
claiming : 

« G is a ruffiano** 

The fat General stood amazed; his enormous 
paunch heaving with indignation ; as he looked 
at me with mingled pride and passion. 

" Here ! here ! here !" exclaimed Vicente, 
putting into my hand a necklace, a bottle of 
atter of roses, arid a ring, " here are the pre- 
sents the old wretch forced upon me/' 

I seized the proferred bribes of virtue with 
indignation, and threw them out of the win- 
dow. 

The General stamped with rage, and ex- 
claimed, 

" Sir, quit my house this moment !'' 

" We shall quit it together," proudly replied 
Vicente. Leaning on my arm, she hastily 
joined her sisters and tlirowing her faldetf a over 
her, departed from the palace; the aide-de- 
camp attempting in vain to detain her as she 
cast on him a look of sovereign contempt, and 
once more emphatically exclaimed ^' ruffianof^ 

I felt the imprudence of my conduct, yet 
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I did not regret it. Vicente could not believe 

that General would have recourse to his 

authority to punish me, in a transaction so dis- 
honourable to himself; but I thought other- 
wise« I was not mistaken. The following 
morning I received an order to embark instantly 
for Plymouth, on board a vessel with its blue- 
peter flying. 

My separation from Vicente and her family 
was most affecting : a sad presentiment told me 
that we were parting for ever. I have not 
seen her since that dismal hour. The General's 
hatred pursued me beyond seas; and it was 
not until his death that I was able to obtain 
promotion. I twice grievously insulted his 
worthy aide-de-camp, but no witness being 
present, he was cautious not to resent an 
injury that I could not prudently proclaim. 



Raymond had scarcely concluded his story, 
when a heavy firing was heard, and the bugle 
sounded to arms. The flotilla of gun-boats 
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under Lieutenant Berkeley, the Admiral's son, 
had moved on towards ViUa Franca, the town 
opposite to us occupied by the French, 
and had opened their fire on its streets. This 
annoyance, which to xi6 appeared useless, 
greatly irritated the French, with whose out- 
posts we were on the best footing of neutrality, 
so much so indeed, that we used frequently to 
meet their officers in the garden of a quintan 
between our picquets, and exchange many arti- 
cles which we mutually wanted, especially salt, 
of which they were in the greatest need, while 
in return they bartered French liqueurs, and sun- 
dry little nick-nacks. To fire upon them under 
these circumstances we considered a useless 
aggravation of the calamitous necessities of 
war. 

In one of these attacks one of their favourite 
officers. General La Croix, was killed by a can- 
non ball as he was stepping across the street. 
Incensed at this provocation, the French had 
brought down field pieces to the bank of the 
Tagus, in the garden of a convent, and 
the moment our boats pushed towards the 
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shore^ the masked battery opened a destructive 
fire. In one launch a singular occurrence 
illustrated the hair-breadth escapes of war. 
Churchill,* aide-de-camp of Lord Hill, was 
looking at the enemy through his glass, fixed 
on the shoulder of the bow*man, when a 
shot actually carried off the sailor's head, and 
striking another boat, wounded two seamen 
severely. 

An amusing incident occurred during this 
petty sort of warfare : a young midshipman had 
landed on what we called the neutral quintaj 
and had climbed up a fig tree, to pluck its fruit. 
The French, who were close by, on perceiving the 
naval uniform, did not t^onsider him a germine 
enemy, and carried him off nearly in our pre- 
sence. A flag of truce was sent in ^r him, but 
the commanding officer refused to give him up, 
observing, at the same time, that any of our 
military officers were welcome to come over 
and see him. That day the youth had dined 
with the officer in command, whose lady, by 

* Now Quarter-Master General in India. 
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way of a rebuke, pressed him to accept some 
figs, observing that they were more safe to eat 
than those of the guinia. 

Many instances occurred of acts of politeness 
on the part of the enemy. One evening, when 
on picquet, the night was dark, and through 
the haze some French soldiers were advancing, 
apparently with much caution. Our sentinel 
fired, but the shot was immediately answered 
with a shout, 

" Halo ! ne iirez pas, ou votis allez tuer le 
camarade /" 

We advanced to meet them ; when we disco- 
vered three Frenchmen bearing one of our 
drunken soldiers, who had strayed in their 
lines, and whom they threw down like a bundle, 
wishing us a good night, but not without hav- 
ing partaken of our grog, and asked for some 
salt, the want of which (all the salt works on 
the Tagus having been destroyed during our 
retreat) had occasioned much sickness among 
their troops. 

In one of these amicable meetings we were 
conversing with a French officer, and, observing 
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that his boots were worn out, he replied with 
the usual national levity, 

" Never mind, I intend to supply myself 
in Lisbon/^ To which one of our officers 
answered, in a similar strain, 

" En attendant, allow me to send you a pair 
of boots to-morrow ; for I apprehend that you 
will find the road to Lisbon so very rough, 
that yours will be worn out long before your 
arrival/* 

It was therefore ungenerous to interrupt this 
friendly intercourse by useless attacks on men 
moving without arms within their lines ; but the 
powers that were, knew perhaps better than we 
did what was good for us. At any rate, their 
tactics promoted the young naval commander 
of these icumeurs de rivi^e. 

The crippled flotilla retreated, and our brigade 
once more returned to our desolate quarters of 
Alhandra. The friendly conduct pf our enemies 
naturally became the matter of conversation ; 
and one of our party, a Captain Taylor, from 
Guernsey, related the following anecdote : 



THE FRENCH DRAGOON. 

You may recollect, that after the troops un- 
der Tilson and Steward had repulsed at the 
point of the bayonet the French division that 
attempted our heights of Talaveyra, a tacit sus- 
pension of hostilities took place. We descended 
from our position to collect our wounded and 
bury our dead, while numbers of the enemy 
moved forward for the same purpose. The 
scene was picturesque and noble in the highest 
degree. The green fields strewed with the 
dead and wounded, were chequered by groups 
clad in blue and red uniforms. French and 
English intermixed, shaking hands, and con- 
versing in broken explanatory sentences. No 
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one would have thought, that a few mo- 
ments before, these same men had been eon- 
tending in a deadly and bloody conflict, 
with eyes gleaming with wrathful fire, and 
features grimed with powder, and distorted 
by angry passions. Now a smile of con- 
cord beamed in their countenances; reck- 
less feelings were forgotten, and peace and 
humanity for a moment resumed their em- 
pire. No longer foes, they assisted each other 
in placing on their shoulders the mangled 
victims of war ; and perhaps the very hands 
that inflicted the wounds were busily employed 
in relieving the sufferings they had occasioned ! 
It seemed a happy vision — a dream of peace in 
the midst of war — an oasis amidst desolation 
— a transient beam of hope and of joy — dis- 
pelling for an instant the previous horrors! 
Alas ! like a dream it vanished, and soon all 
once more was dark and hateful ! 

Towards one o^clock, heavy clouds of dust 
hovered above the enemy. The loud roll of 
the brass drum, the sound of the clarion again 
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announced approaching slaughter. Fifty pieces 
of cannon poured forth destruction on our 
ranks, while four blue masses of troops were 
rapidly breasting the fire that we furiously re- 
turned ; but we returned it with a deadly pre- 
cision. We had allowed Sebastiani to reach 
the crest of our position^ bravely leading on 
his vociferous battalions^ certain of that victory 
that had so often crowned their efforts. The 
French had nobly ascended the height, already 
deemed it theirs, and were prepared to plant the 
imperial eagle on its summit, when a terrific 
volley from our troops, and two Spanish batta- 
lions, that tore up their dense ranks, stag- 
gered their impetuosity, and halted their quick 
attack, \mtil Campbell's brigade dashed forward 
with three cheers, and hurled them in confu- 
sion over their own dead and dying down the 
rapid steep. Thirteen pieces of cannon sought 
in vain to protect their flight ; the gunners 
were killed on their pieces, and their artil- 
lery was ours. Nothing could check the ardor 
of our men ; they were heedless of the advance 
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of Ruffin and Vilatte's legions, showering their 
musquetry on our flanks, nay, heedless of the 
clouds of skirmishers that were endeavouring 
to turn our rear. They only beheld the foe 
before them, and thought of nothing but their 
destruction. 

The moment was most critical; had the posi- 
tion been carried, the day was lost. Anson's bri- 
gade of cavalry, in which I served, was ordered 
to charge ; but the ground had not been recon- 
noitred ; a deep ravine protected the enemy's 
troops. Galled by their fire, our horses became 
unmanageable; they dashed forward in the deadly 
ravine, man and steed rolling in confusion in the 
very ranks of the enemy. The havoc was ter- 
rific; those only escaped who succeeded in 
passing through the intervals of the enemy's 
columns. It was then that I was wounded, 
falling over my charger, who was shot dead 
through the heart. In a few minutes I 
was stripped of my watch, my money, my 
accoutrements, my very boots. With difiiculty 
I dragged myself out of the gulley, choked 
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up with dead and wounded dragoons and 
horses; and perceiving a French officii-, 
lying under a hedge^ crept near him for pro- 
tection. 

There was a community of misery in our 
situation. Amazed at the desperate yalour of 
our troops^ the experienced soldier foresaw the 
fate of the day. If victorious^ he promised me 
his aid to guard me against further insult ; if 
vanquished^ I engaged to save him from the 
ferocity of the Spanish and the Portuguese, 
whom he dreaded more than death. 

In the meanwhile^ his undaunted comrades 
renfewed the attack ; and Victor boldly endea- 
voured to dislodge Hill from the ground he 
^firmly occupied. It was then that Sherbrook 
made a desperate charge, scattering destruction 
in the assailant's ranks. About this time, my 
companion in misfortune was borne away, but 
not until he had requested his men to assist 
me to a place of safety. The cheers of our 
victorious troops were rending the skies, while 
the clatter of our advancing horse proclaimed 
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that the day was ours. But I was not allowed 
to view the glorious sight ; my protector was no 
longer by me. Enraged at not finding anything 
worth plundering about me, I was driven on by 
stragglers with other wounded, who were able to 
walk, with blows and invectives, until a sergeant 
of dragoons, calling me out by name, took me in 
charge, and placed me behind hun on his horse. 
We rode on for some distance, until we reached 
a farm house, crowded with our wounded. We 
alighted, and my conductor, giving me a horse- 
man^s ample cloak to cover me, stretched me 
on a truss of straw near the door, and whis- 
pering, " au revoirj^ departed. 

It was evident that some one had interested 
himself in my behalf. Day fell, and ushered 
in . d»„d ^h, ^, l.r»«.g with ^ 
bright moonlit sky, and the joyous carol 
of the nightingales perched upon the neigh- 
bouring trees. Around me all was horrid 
and chilling to the heart ; dismal were the 
bitter moans and lamentations of the wound- 
ed, — some feebly lifting up their heads, 
and praying for a drop of water, to moisten 
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their feverish lips; others loudly calling for 
assistance from God and man, to bind up their 
bleeding wounds. Various were the modula- 
tions of grief and of despair that struck the 
harassed ear. National character was illus- 
trated in these expressions of agony. The 
Irishman impatiently mingling imprecations, 
with supplication to the Saviour. The Scotch- 
man morose and concentrated, giving vent to 
curses deep and harsh, while the Englishman, 
surly and fierce, was abusing the whole uni- 
verse. A few wounded Frenchmen were 
amongst us ; they were recognized by the 
constant ejaculation of *' ahi ! ahi I ahi !" with 
a piteous, ^^ OA, mon Dieu — mon Dieu /'' Then 
would foUow the lament of being torn from 
home and family by reckless ambition. While 
an old whiskered grenadier stretched near me, 
one of the vieilles moustaches of the Emperor's 
guard, would rebuke their complaint with a 

"SacrenomfvouleZ'Votts vous taire^f- com- 

critSy et laissez-moi domdr^ sacrSs pikins que 
vous ^tes, est'Ce que vous croyez qtj^il vCy a que 
vous de blesses P* 
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Strange to say^ this medley of woeful sounds 
lulled me, gradually to rest ; and, contrary to 
my expectation, I soon fell into a gentle slum- 
ber. I was, however, shortly awakened from my 
repose by a shake of the shoulder. By the 
light of the moon, I recognized my conductor ; 
he whispered me to be silent, and accompany 
him. With difficulty, and assisted by him, I 
obeyed. We repaired to the back of the 
farm, where amongst some trees, we found a 
horse ready saddled. He put a brass hel- 
met on my head, wrapped the dragoon cloak 
about me, girded an enormous sabre round 
my waist, and then whispering the parole and 
countersign, and pointing out my road, bade 
me depart ere morning broke. I was about 
returning him thanks, when he roughly replied, 

" You need not thank me ; thank my cap- 
tain — Captain Dorival of the dragoons, et 

maintenantj camarade^filezP 

Equipped as an officer of French dragoons,^ I 
freely passed the outposts; nor was I once 
challenged by their sentinels. But as I 
moved through their bivouacs, I could not but re- 
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mark the strange difference between our troops 
and those around me. They seemed heedless 
of the defeat they had experienced ; some were 
stretched in sleeping groups, enjoying a sound 
repose; others were cooking whatever they 
might have chanced to pick up, while the joke 
and the song went merrily round, with con- 
stant gibes on the conscrits, the usual subject 
of derision, until hardened in the miseries of 
war. 

Somehow or other, I mistook the road that 
led to Talaveyra, keeping to the right. I soon 
found myself on the banks of an unknown 
river, while bright fires were kindled on the 
opposite heights ; however, I discovered a 
bridge, and thither I directed my course. 
I soon fell in with a large body of French 
troops, while I perceived several battalions 
moving towards me, and heard the heavy 
rattle of artillery along the road. No time was 
to be lost — day was breaking — and I resolved 
to set off for the bridge at fiill speed, as the 
rapidity of my motion might induce the enemy 
to take me for a staff officer, bearing instruc- 
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tions. My plan succeeded, and I soon galloped 
across to the Me de pont. But here another 
obstacle presented itself; I was challenged 
in Spanish, and several muskets were levelled 
at me. My presence of mind fortunately did 
not forsake me, and I loudly exclaimed — *' a 
deserter/' 

The Spaniards recovered their arms, and I was 
conducted to an officer, to whom I related my 
story, endeavouring to corroborate my account, 
by showing him the British uniform, which I 
wore under my cloak. Here again I was dis- 
appointed ; the dress of our light dragoons was 
blue, and somewhat similar to the cavalry of the 
French. The party swore that I was a spy, 
and forthwith talked of hanging me. In vain 
I begged to be taken before a superior officer, 
as I had matter of the greatest consequence to 
communicate ; but I little knew the Spaniard. 
The officer whom I addressed immediately re- 
plied, 

" Matters of the greatest consequence — why 
then communicate them to me, and I shall in- 
form the General.'^ 
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My situation was most embarrassing ; when 
fortunately the tramp of horses announced the 
approach of some staff officers, and what was 
my delight when I discovered that they be- 
longed to Sir Robert Wilson's Lusitanian 
legion, most of them Englishmen. I found 
that I was at Escalona, on which Wilson's corps 
had marched. By the extent of the line of 
fires, I had been induced to conclude that the 
whole British army had made this flank move- 
ment ; but I learned that it had been an inge- 
nious stratagem of Wilson to deceive the enemy. 

He had witnessed the conflict of the pre- 
ceding day unable to join the battle^ being 
separated from our army by a strong body of 
the French ; but perceiving numerous rein- 
forcements joining them after their retreat, 
and apprehending the possibility of their re- 
newing the attack on the following day, he 
had kindled fires along the range of the hills 
he occupied, and leaving a few men to walk up 
and do:is^n before the blaze, gave the heights 
the appearance of being creste(i by large bodies 
of British troops. 
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The ruse answered his expectation ; and an 
entire wing of the French army was thrown en 
potence on the banks of the Alberche, to ob- 
serve this supposed formidable movement of 
the British army. This stratagem was perhaps • 
one of the most intelligent operations in the 
Peninsular war, and rendered stiU more lament- 
able the rejection of Wilson's offer to occupy 
the Puerto de Banos, in which, in all probabi- 
lity he would have effectually covered the flank 
of WeUington^s victorious army. 



These military adventures afforded some re- 
lief to the tales of love that had preceded their 
recital. But the evening was dreary, and we 
pressed one of our companions to relate the me- 
lancholy history of one of the officers of our first 
battalion, whose singular' fate had excited an 
unusual sympathy, not only in his regiment, 
but in the district where he served. We all 
listened attentively to the following painful 
account, which had been drawn out for publi- 
cation by the unfortunate hero of the story. 
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CAPTAIN FANCOURT. 



CHAPTER I. 

The following pages are not the fictitious 
creations of a romantic imagination, but the 
sad records of the many conflicting passions 
and reflections that have at various periods of 
an adventurous life, wrung every fibre of the 
author's heart, blasting his fondest prospects 
when possession of all that he loved beamed 
in futurity, and weakened his resolves, when 
he deemed himself firmly and irrevocably 
determined ;— bitterly convincing him in every 
stf^ he took in the labyrinth of life, that 
happiness is a chimera, and what is called 
philosophy is a fascinating but an idle dream. 
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My father^ at one period of his life, had 
been a wealthy citizen ; an oilman by trade, he 
had risen from the humble station of shop-boy, 
to become the chief of an extensive house, and 
was enabled to retire from business, long ere 
business had abandoned his crowded counter 
in the Minories. 

According to Johnson's derivation of the 
word, Jeremiah Fancourt was a merchant ; his 
labels and his name being known in every port 
where our bunting waved, where sauces and 
pickles gave a zest to fish, fowl, or flesh, and 
whetted the appetite of the sluggish bon vivant. 

Notwithstanding the definition of our learned 
lexicographer, I cannot but observe, when thus 
speaking of business, that there is not a quali- 
fication in our language more absurdly applied, 
or capriciously withheld from trades-people, 
than the term merchant. Frequently it is 
granted according to the quantity or quality of 
a man^s goods, or proudly refused him on the 
same idle grounds. Thus the wine trader who 
imports and sells a hundred hogsheads, looks 
with contempt on the vintner, who retails a 
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dozen bottles of the same commodity, althougli 
the honest vintner vends his liquors unmixed 
by himself, but adulterated by wholesale in the 
merchant's cellars. The brewer, who poisons 
tjtie public with the most deleterious substances, 
is a gentleman, whereas the publican, who 
merely weakens the malt with water and mo- 
lasses, is a vagabond, who ought to be whipped 
at a cart tail. If to be considered a merchant, 
liberal ideas, a study of political economy, a 
tolerable knowledge of mankind, and the his- 
tory of trade, be deemed requisite, my worthy 
father had not the slightest claim to the appel- 
lation, but was a mere shopkeeper. 

Money was his idol — the want of it a dis- 
grace. He thought everything fair in the way 
of business, as it is called, to obtain it. He 
would not have wronged a customer of a far- 
thing in cash, but felt no hesitation in under- 
selling, over-reaching, forestalling, or endea- 
vouring to depreciate the merchandise of a 
competitor to the amount of thousands. He 
was what is called in trade a ^^ good man,'' that 
is, a man able to do honour to his signature. 
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but a devilish " sharp fellow." Now, with all 
due respect to my father's memory, I much 
fear that this sharpness in traffic too frequently 
exposes the keen trader to the suspicion of 
being a sharper — and Pope seems to have in- 
clined to this opinion, when in one line he in- 
cludes 

Thieres, supercargoes, sharpers and directors. 

Howbeit, at the age of fifty, he had reaUzed 
a handsome independence, which he considered 
the summit of his ambition, the hard-earned 
fruit of his past labour, and the source of fu- 
ture undisturbed comfort ; whereas, poor man, 
when he shut up shop, he closed for ever every 
prospect of happiness and ease. Activity was 
no longer necessary, and he gradually sank into 
that state of sloth and apathy, which infallibly 
leads to sensuality. 

Uneducated, he found no resource in himself, 
and he became the slave of the wanton caprices, 
or the victim of the sinister schemes of others. 
He had sense enough to feel that any attempt 
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at gentiUty, (horrible word in vulgar parlance !) 
would have exposed him tx) ridicule ; and while 
ashamed of his former city parlour companions^ 
he was conscious that he was not a fit subject 
for a west-end drawing-room. Thus, driven 
with indignation from one society that he af- 
fected to despise, he found himself kept out of 
all other ; not that his dinner- tickets had been 
refused by various needy individuals of the 
privileged classes, who did him the honour of 
devouring his substance ; but with the same 
keenness with which he *^ clinched a bargain," 
he detected the sarcastic and significant smiles 
of his sycophantic guests, when, in the pleni- 
tude of cockney mirth, he cracked his east-end. 
jokes over a merry glass — an offence, that 
could only be atoned for to his fashionable 
visitors by the loan of money, an acceptance, 
or a security the following day, vices to which 
he was Uttle addicted. 

Thus did the old gentleman find himself, 
despite his wealth, like a stray fish in foreign 
waters, avoided by every shoal as a nondes- 
cript, and only tracked by some voracious 
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sharks as a bonne botiche and exotic dainty. 
The inevitable consequence was obvious ;— he 
soon fell into the hands of bubble speculators^ 
who injured his fortune in one direction, while 
an artful dame, whom he contsidered a conquest, 
plied his purse in another. For, unfortunately 
for him, my mother, from disposition and cha- 
racter, was by no means calculated to add t9' 
his respectability by a sensible application of 
his means, or render his house comfortable by 
the suavity of her manners. She was the 
eleventh daughter of a poor gentleman, despis- 
ing business, and had married as a necessary 
pis aller, to rid herself of the curse of a single 
life, and pay her debts. Deprived of the so- 
ciety she once had frequented, her temper was 
soured by disappointment, and she took to 

methodism. Thus my father, having neither 
business nor ease at home, very naturally 
sought for some compensation abroad. 

Until the age of eleven, my education had 
been most anomalous. Thrift and the love of 
money was the constant theme of my father's 
axiomatic instructions ; for, Uke honest Sancho 
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he delivered hia ideas in what he conceived to 
be trite sayings. I full well recollect a philippic 
he inflicted upon me when a boy of seven 
years old, for having lost a Queen Anne shil- 
ling, which, like the good vicar's half-guinea, 
had been intended as an immutable pocket 

piece. 

"Ah! Frank, my boy, what will become of 
you in this world, if you are not more careful ! 
When your money is gone, you must beg, 
steal, or borrow ; and recollect ^ he who goes a 
borrowing, goes a sorrowing.' Night and day 
have I toiled to hold up my head, and now 
there is not a man in the city who can say 
black is the white of Fancourt^s eye — no, no, 
but I was keen as a needle, and would have 
counted and recounted money afler my own 
father. I was called a miser — a dirty fellow ; 
never mind that, said I to myself, ' muck and 
money come together.' Let them jaw till their^ 
teeth chatter. He who talks sows, he who 
listens and holds his tongue, reaps. Ah, my 
boy, it was only on a Sunday that smoke curled 
out of my chimney ; not but what I liked any 
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thing good^ like the lord mayor's fool^ but I 
always thought the best meal was at another's 
cost — ^fools make feasts, said I, and wise men 
eat them. I was a knowing one, and would as 
soon have lost the apple of my eye as a shilling, 
as you have done ! Sharp was the word ; al- 
ways measured thrice when I bought, only once 
when I sold — ha ! ha ! ha ! that's your sort ! 
I know well how the world wags. He is most 
loved who has the most bags. And as for your 
friends and their advice, pish ! In time of 
prosperity, friends will be plenty ; in times of 
adversity not one in twenty. And now, my 
tight lad, until you have made another shilling, 
you shall not have as much as will jingle on a 
tombstone, or pay turnpike gate for a. walking- 
stick — do you see that, ha ! ha ! ha !" and then 
my father would hitch up his waistband, . and 
leave me, chuckling in loud fits of merriment. 

The opinions of my mother were diametrically 
the reverse. She m'aintained that no rich man 
could ever go to heaven, and the only proper 
use of money was to bestow alms and support 
the clergy. True to this principle, she was the 
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most charitable person in her own elect coterie, 
and whenever we had a good dinner, three or 
four preachers were invited to partake of it. 
On these occasions, I had observed that the 
grace delivered by these sanctimonious guests 
was very concise and short ; and young as I 
was, I was profane enough to suspect that this 
brevity was to be attributed to the fear of the 
dinner getting cold ; for when by ourselves the 
benediction of our meals was of a freezing 
prolixity. This circumstance was of no import- 
ance to my most irreUgious father, who " fell 
to," as he called it, without any preamble ; for 
which impiety bitter reproaches and upbraidings 
were showered upon him, more especially on 
Sundays. Her philosophical husband was too 
well occupied in indulging the cravings of a 
hearty appetite, to gratify her with a reply, 
which of course would have led to what she 
earnestly wished-a dispute and a sermon, 
which would have driven him out of the house, 
and left a clear field for her ewercises. 

I had two sisters, who suffered not a little in 
common with myself from this erroneous sys- 
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tem of education, in which my father and mo- 
ther incessantly contradicted each other. One 
of them was my mother's favourite, the other 
she cordially disliked ; and iiie cause of this 
aversion arose from a superstition that could 
scarcely be credited. 

A visionary or artful preacher had persuaded 
the silly woman that the last twenty -one verses 
of the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs were 
prophetic of the destinies of girls. My sister 
Emma^ the eldest, was bom on the thirtieth 
of the month, for which day the following was 
found-— 

" Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but 
a woman that feareth the Lord shall be 
praised.^' 

This was enough; Emma was evidently 
destined to be as godly as her mother, and 
therefore engrossed all her fondness. Not so 
vrith poor little Jane, the younger sister, who 
had been ushered into the world upon a twenty 
fourth, under the following auspices — 

*^ She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and 
delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 
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Now as the good lady held trade in utter 
abhorrence, she concluded that Jenny would 
stick to the counter, like her mercenary father, 
and become a disgrace to her family's name 
for ever and ever. She, poor girl, was there- 
fore treated with harshness and contempt, not 
only by her infatuated mother, but her hypo- 
critical ghostly advisers. 

Fortunately for the sweet girl, the prophecy 
was to a certain degree verified. She was wed- 
ded to a wealthy and honest com factor, and be- 
came as happy as she was virtuous. Emma was 
persuaded to unite her destinies to a fashion- 
able preacher, who broke her heart after having 
broken her head, in a moment of inebriety, 
with a folio Concordance. 

In this absurd calculation of the nativity of 
her daughters, I was often at a loss to imagine 
what, in my mother's mind, could be the pros- 
pect of those girls whose future destinies were 
not illumined by the mysterious light of this 
ominous chapter; nor could my mother ex- 
plain this omen but on the usual- plea that 
there was '^ some good, reason for it." I had 
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also observed that she kept her own birthday 
a profound secret; but I accidentally disco- 
vered that this happy event had taken place on 
a seventh day, which I found illustrated by the 
following verse— 

** Let him drink and forget his poverty, and 
remember his misery no more." 

This could only be applicable to my father, 
whom my mother was ruining, and I marvelled 
that he was a sober man. 

While Mammon was the only divinity my 
father held up for my; worship, his better half 
attended to our religious education according to 
her own system ; that is, in a manner which 
produced the very opposite results to those 
she anticipated. We were all of us obliged to 
read a chapter of the Old and New Testament 
before each meal ; and when we had incurred our 
spiritual teacher's displeasure, before we were 
permitted to sit down to table, we were compell- 
ed to learn by heart some genealogical passage, 
such as that of the children of Israel, from the 
eighth to the twenty-fifth verse of the forty- 
sixth chapter of d^nesis, and repeat our text 
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with such rigid accuracy, that I was once kept 
a day and a half on bread and water, and shu^ 
up in a dark closet, for having pronounced the 
name of Hu{)pim before that of Muppim ; and 
my poor sister Jane was locked up in a garret 
for a whole day, on a similar diet, for having 
forgotten that Shelumiel was the son of Zuri- 
shaddai, after having been called an infamous 
and depraved wretch for having asserted that 
Methuselah had lived 860 years, instead of 
969. 

Not contented in thus administering, as she 
imagined, to the craving wants of our souls, 
my mother was a desperate disciple of Cul- 
pepper and Buchan, and physicked us all round 
without mercy, upon every slight occasion. 
Her usual mixture was a diabolical compound 
of salts, senna, manna, rhubarb, treacle, given 
in a quantum suff. of peppermint-water, with 
which she attended our bedsides by day- 
break, and after a long prayer, wound up 
by a supplication that "the blessed draught** 
might have the desired effect, she pinched our 
noses with the thumb and index of her sinister 
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hand, while with the right she dexterously 
poured down the nauseous potion ; and if in 
our struggle not to disgorge the abominable 
dose, we had not the power of saying Amen 
to her prayer, we were charitably told that we 
were miserable sinners, and had swallowed our 
own perdition; to prevent which our worthy 
pietist horned down our throats another 
potion the following morning ; for instead of a 
cup, a cow horn was the vessel she usually 
employed on these charitable occasions : a very 
cornucopia of misery. 

Hunger would often have nipped me sharply 
but for the kindness of an impious cook maid, 
who would, on fast days, allow me a sop 
in the dripping-pan. Unfortunately, I soon 
lost my comforter ; for my mother, one Sun- 
day, on returning from meeting, kicked her down 
stairs, and broke her leg, for having found her 
darning a hole in her stockings, for which " ac- 
cident ^^ my father had to pay, both legal da- 
mages and surgical care, which disbursements 
his amiable wife maintained was a just visita- 
tion for his manifold sins, more especially in 
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insisting upon having a warm dinner on the 
sabbath day. 

Providentially for us all, the benevolent 
creature was succeeded by a bigoted despoiler 
of nature's bounteous gifts; for certainly she 
verified the old saying, that the devil sends 
cooks; however, she was to her mistress's 
mind, till at last on one ^^ blessed Sunday," 
while singing cantides and drinking gin with a 
tinker, when the miasua and the young ladies 
were at the conventicle, the pious couple 
contrived to set fire to the house, which was 
burnt to the ground in company with the pr3^ 
mises of two sinful neighbours. 

This event my mother considered as another 
visitation on my father's ungodliness. He 
thought otherwise ; for the house had been in- 
sured at double its value, and the destruction 
afforded him the long wished for opportunity 
of taking his family out of towii. We were 
therefore transferred to a neat little box near 
Staines — a residence selected by Mrs. Fan- 
court, as one of her favourite preachers had 
been called to that station. My father took a 
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bachelor's lodgings as ^^ a resting place/'' when 
as he said^ he occasionally went to town, which 
by the bye he never left^ so soon as we were all 
settled in the country. 

His spouse, in addition to the vicinity of 
Mr. Melchisideck Sniffle, her friend, had other 
comforts in her new residence. She found 
herself the sole mistress, could give love-feasts 
at pleasure, having a handsome allowance for 

housekeeping ; and as stage coaches from Lon- 

« 

don were constantly passing by the door, like 

our fprmer carts of portable gas, they brought 

hm regular cargoes of ^* new lights." 

We continued to be crammed with evangeUc 

tasks and physic, and die consequences were 

soon evident. The health of my sisters became 

impaired ; a good constitution and a great deal 

of exercise preserved mine. As to methodism, 

the very name of it sickened us as thoroughly 

as our draughts, and we looked with absolute 
horror on the sundry volumes of sermons by 

" good Mr. . Rowbotham/^ which we were en- 
joined diligently to peruse. Emma sought refuge 
in hypocrisy, Jane wept night and day ; they 
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both became tinged with deistical opinions ; and 
I have often returned thanks to Providence 
that I did not become an atheist. 

As years advanced, cunning grew with my 
growth. No longer the docile reader, or silent 
listener, I became inquisitive, and ventured 
gradually to ask for explanations. This im- 
pertinence was at first treated with harshness ; 
but I persevered, and my mother, unable to 
satisfy my puzzling interrogatories, cut the 
business short by telling me that '* I was a 
chip of the old block, an unbeliever, a scoffer, 
a heathen, and finally an abandoned monster, 
doomed to everlasting perdition." 

Now this kind and maternal denunciation 
proved most fortunate^ for, lest I should cor- 
rupt my sisters, more particularly Emma, and 
put " wicked thoughts into their heads,*' I was 
no longer admitted to their devotional exer- 
cises, and, banished from my mother's pre- 
sence, was allowed to roam about in liberty. 

A lucky, or I should rather say an unlucky 
event, soon after took place, which, trifling as 
it was, decided my future destinies. One Sun- 
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day evening, as I was playing as asual with all 
the vagabond boys on the common, I was 
struck with a stone on the forehead, which 
knocked me down senseless. I was at some 
distance from home, (if I could give that fond 
name to my mother's house) and a worthy 
gentleman and his daughter, who were passing 
by, kindly raised me from the ground, and bore 
me to their cottage on the green, for such was 
the humble abode of Captain ^yans. 

A surgeon, having examined the injury, pro- 
nounced it a concussion of the brain ; and no 
time was lost in sending a messenger, to com- 
municate the intelligence to the woman who 
had given me birth. Her answer was, " That 
I had been justly punished for breaking the 
sabbath in sinful amusements, and diabolical 
pastimes; and that she hoped to hear of my 
death as a blessing, convinced that I was born 
to be her curse ; and adding, that if Mr. Evans 
thought proper to keep such a vagabond, he 
was welcome," she banged the door in the 
messenger's face. 

Evans, who was an old soldier, upon the 
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receipt of this charitable message, ejaculated 
his favourite oath — ^^Blow her from butt to 
muzzle I — she ought to be shot, slap bang !" 
ordered me into his daughter's comfortable 
little camp bed, and taking up a pen, indicted 
the following letter to my father, the contents 
of which may tend to illustrate the testy vete- 
ran's character : 

« Sir, 
Although I have not the pleasure of knowing 
anything about you, as I know nothing what- 
soever of business, and that sort of thing, 
yet your boy, having been severely wounded in 
a skirmish with some scape-grace, just in front 
of my quarters, in which he behaved bravely, 
having taken the part of the weakest, I have 
given him a billet on myself and my daughter, 
until I see you. The lad appears a smartish 
chap enough, active, well limbed, and if pro- 
perly set up, would make a tightish light bob 
when he grows older. I sent word of the 
accident to your wife, as how the boy had been 
knocked down, slap bang ; but I am sorry to 
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say, although I do not like to meddle in family 
affairs, and that sort of thing, your sweet 
wife is as great a devU as ever stripped a poor 
fellow before he was dead^ and I^ve given a 

belting to many a better one. She civilly 
sends me word, that, if I liked it, I might keep 
the boy, and be hanged to me! To which 
polite message I sent for answer — ^ the same 
to you, Madam, and your head shaved in 
the bargain, slap bang ? I thought as much, 
when I never saw your people in church, but 
gallawanting about with swaddlers, who ought 
to be clapt in the stocks. If she was my wife, 
by Jove I^d cow- skin her, like a blackamoor ! 
And I regret she's not a gentleman, or I'd have 
her out^ slap bang! 

" Yours, &c. 
" Evans Evans, 
" Captain in H.M. Service. H.P." 

Now this curious document, which, but for 
the signature, would in all probabiUty have 
been attributed to a gentleman from Ireland, 
might have irritated any other person than my 
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father. The contents of the letter were how- 
ever so congenial with his own feeUngs, that he 
actually gave half-a- crown to the bearer of the 
message^ promising to be with me the following 
day. 

On his arrival at the cottage^ he ascertained 
the correctness of the Captain's report ; and 
after returning him his sincere thanks, in as 
eloquent a manner as he could, adding that he 
would have given ten pounds had it not hap- 
pened, he repaired to his house, or rather his 
wife's, to make arrangements for my removal. 

Here he found my mother in fits — of passion 
— under the influence of rage, ether, and cherry 
brandy, and tearing her hair by handsfull, in 
revenge for the insulting message the captain 
had sent her ; and she declared that my father 
was a pitiful coward and a scoundrel, if he did 
not kick the captain from Dan to Beersheba,— 
if he did not smite and slay the Welshman. 

However, my father, who was more skilled 
in the art of preserving than destroying, told 
her that she was better able to punish the 
Welsh Captain than he was ; and he added to 
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her exasperation by upbraiding her with her 
want of feeling, with a second edition of the 
soldier's benediction, cum notis variorum^ and 
emendations from the polite phraseology of 
Billingsgate ! And, moreover, never having 
heard of those ancient cities whence and to 
which the captain was to be kicked, he modern- 
ized the retort, by telling his wife that the 
same operation ought to be performed upon 
her from Halifax to ****, (he should perhaps 
have said Hull, the latter distance being more 
accurately ascertained,) and with this valedic- 
tion, he left his wife in a second act of 
hysterics. 

My father, I verily beUeve, next to his mo- 
ney and a certain widow in Shoreditch, loved 
me sincerely; and the unnatural conduct of 
his wife rendered the voice of nature still more 
eloquent in my behalf. He accepted the offer 
of the captain^s " pot luck,"' and soon became as 
warm as his own curry-powder over a leg of 
pork and pease-pudding, and a stiff glass of gin 
toddy the captain brewed for him ; and it was 
decided that I should remain under my kind 
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protector's roof, until something could be done 
for me. A pecuniary consideration was ofiFered 
by the rich man of business, but proudly re- 
fused by the poor man of war. I thus, at 
the age of fifteen, found myself without a 
home^my only shelter a stranger's roof — and 
that stranger a half-pay officer. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A SPECIAL Providence it is that watches over 
children, drunkards, and somnambulists. In 
a few days, I was out of danger, and in a fort- 
night perfectly recovered. For the first time in 
my life, I experienced that calm vibration of 
every fibre, that feeling of happiness and plea- 
sure, which constitutes content. 

Captain Evans's cottage might have been 
called a nutshell, so very exiguous were its di- 
mensions ; but its arrangements presented the 
very type of comfort, illustrating the *^ little we 
want on earth." When I was restored to nay 
senses, I found myself in a snug camp bed, 
with neat chintz curtains, and by my side sat 

VOL. II. S 
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one of the mostlovely creaturesi had ever beheld 
— for^ young as I was, I had formed my beaute 
ideale. No poetic language, or painter's pencil 
could have done justice to Julia, the veteran^s 
daughter. She would have been an enthusi- 
astic theme for the bard, an unequaUed model 
to the artist. 

At this period she had attained her thirteenth 
year ; but few girls at sixteen were more per- 
fectly formed, while few women coidd display 
brighter inteUectual quaUties. During my iU- 
ness she had been my kind, my gentle nurse ; 
and as I opened my eyes, fbr the first time 
s^nce my accident, conscious of surrounding 
objects, hers glistened in joyous pleasure while 
contemplating a recovery which she considered 
in some measure her own work. Does our 
immaterial being possess the same elective 
attractions with which inanimate matter is 
endowed ? We had scarcely caught a reciprocal 
beam of light from each other's looks, when we 
were locked in a close and fond embrace. 
Those reflected portraits of ourselves which 
we gaze upon in respondent eyes must surely 
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be some kindred spirits of love, which the 
Spanish so poetically call los n^s del ojo — ^the 
children of the eye ! 

Alas! when remembering those sensations, 
how often have I thought that we are possessed 
of a double existence — the one positive, and 
under the control of reason and volition, sub- 
ject to hature^s constant laws ; — the other, rela- 
tive, eccentric, ruled by influences unknown, 
indefinite, mysterious as our being ; a sympa- 
thetic existence, that mocks all human fore- 
sight, all worldly wisdom, showing us in- the 
dark and misty paths of life, that we are slaves 
of our destiny, impelled by an inexplicable 
power to good or evil, and often 

Ordained though guiltless to be infamous. 

Let the vain philosopher who boasts of hav- 
ing anatomised the human mind, tell me why 
it was that thus in childhood, the heart of this 
guileless girl should have been for ever en- 
twined with mine in ties stronger than those of 
consanguinity, and when the sentiment called 
love was only known by name ! 

B 2 
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Julia was ushered into the world under cir- 
cumstances that bade fair to render a liberal 
education impossible. Captain Evans was a sol- 
dier of fortune ; born in the Welsh fusileers, in 
which his father had been a lieutenant. The 
history of his mother was also unknown ; 
only it might have been shrewdly suspected that 
neither of the parties would have been consi- 
dered by a Spaniard, of Hidalgo extraction; or 
owing their origin to somebody. Fortunately 
for his wife, he was left a widower, as soon 
after her death he was killed in action. Young 
Evans, his only child, was then an ensign, 
doomed to the same obscure destiny as his 
father ; for he also married most imprudently 
a brother subaltern's daughter, an orphan Uke 
himself. 

Julia was the fruit' of this ill-judged union. 
Her mother was carried off by the yellow fever 
a few months after her birth, leaving her under 
the sole care of a full lieutenant in a marching 
regiment in one of our most unhealthy West 
Indian islands, the climate of which, however, 
soon gave him a company, which he would no 
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doubt have bequeathed to some other lucky 
lieutenant, had not disease so shaken his frame 
that he was sent home^ or rather to England, 
(for home he had not.) On his arrival at 
Portsmouth he found himself as bewildered as 
Robinson Crusoe in his island ; and was me- 
chanically going up to town, to the only man- 
sion he had ever known, the Slaughter CoiFee- 
house, a great place of resort for miUtary men 
in former days, probably attracted thither by 
the euphonious name of the establishment. 

But it was ordained otherwise. In passing 
through Staines, the coach broke down, and 
Captain Evans thrown with his little girl from 
the roof, broke his thigh in breaking her fall. 
The same kind feeling that introduced me to the 
Captain, ensured for him the friendly offices of 
a worthy curate and his wife ; and both father 
and daughter were hospitably received by the 
excellent clergyman, although he possessed only 
forty-five pounds per annum. 

The parson dabbled in surgery and phy- 
sic ; by dint of care and kindness, a cure, 
though tedious in progress, was effected. 
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It 18 true the Captain had one of his legs two 
or three inches shorter than the other, but it 
had cost him nothing ; whereas he would have 
bad to pay a regular practitioner at least oue 
year's '^ subsistence" for a leg, whida most 
probably would only have given him an inch 
more of length. 

During the treatment, the Rev. Henry Oswald 
felt real compassion for the Captain's forlorn 
state. He had experienced much entertain- 
ment from the extraordinary manners and 
strange ideas of his guest, while his excellent 
wife, who had no children, (fit wife for a cu- 
rate) became fondly attached to their little 
prot^g^e. 

Mrs. Oswald was herself a curate's daughter, 
and her father, though he had six other chil- 
dren, possessed five pounds a year less than 
her husband. Notwithstanding this "provi- 
sion,'^ she had received all the poor man could 
bestow, a good education ; and fortunately for 
Julia Evans she resolved to endeavour to teach 
her all that she had been taught. 

On his recovery, it was found that the Cap- 
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tain might just as well ha^e shut his eyes, and 
put his finger on any point of the map of the 
British empire, to fix upon a future residence, 
as select one as a matter of choice. It was 
therefore decided that he should remain where 
he was. Fain would he have served again, but 
had his diminished leg and impaired constitu- 
tion permitted it, the arguments of Mr. Oswald 
would have dissuaded him from so rash an at- 
tempt, the more readUy, as in reply to a memo- 
rial in which he had stated all the particulars of 
his long servitude, he received a polite official, 
informing him that in consequence of his un- 
fitness for the service, he was placed upon the 
retired list. 

In the first moments of his wrath, he so far 
forgot himself as to d the commander-in- 
chief, and swear that he ought to be shot, slap 
bang ! but a twitch in the firactured limb, and 
a glass of toddy moderated his ire. Poor as he 
was, the soldier was richer than the parson, 
and a neat cottage at fourteen pounds per an- 
num, was forthwith taken. A few doubloons 
and joes of prize-money, which he had trea- 
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sured in a leathern bag, belted on him night 
and day, enabled him to purchase the necessary 
furniture ; and if comfort ever constituted hap- 
piness, these good people might have been en- 
vied by the proudest tenant of Grosvenor 
Square. 

It is true, no two characters could have been 
less congenial than that of the Curate and 
the Captain ; but the eccentricities of the latter 
afforded a fund of amusement to the former, 
during the few hours that he did not devote to 
study. 

Evans was one of those matter of fact men, 
who believe that everything is what it appears 
to be. The summit of his ambition had 
been the rank of Captain. He had attained 
that dignified station, and fancied himself, like 
most captains, a very great personage. Field 
officers were to him superior beings in the scale 
of mankind; noblemen and titled individuals 
he considered the natural lords of the creation, 
and the King by divine right master of the lives 
and fortunes of his liege subjects. As to coun- 
try, he never mentioned it, save and except 
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when coupled with King ; church and state he 
looked upon as synonymous. The ablest logi- 
cian could not have convinced him that he was 
part of the people ; but execrating them from 
** butt to muzzle/' whenever they were men- 
tioned, he would hold out his arm, and point- 
ing to the crown and G.R., the regal initials on 
his cuff buttons, exclaim, ^^ There is my gracious 
master, God bless him !" And he would often 
observe, when hearing that the commons had 
had the presumption to debate on the civil list, 
that they ought all to be shot, slap bang ! for 
daring to interfere with the rights of Majesty ! 
When opposition was spoken of, he was for 
trying the members of it by a drum-head court- 
martial, as he deemed all lawyers and courts of 
law encroachments on the privileges of the 
army, and all constitutional securities against 
military interference breaches of the articles of 
war. 

It may appear strange to those who have 
never associated with military men, but until 
very lately, characters Hke Captain Evans were 
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commonly met with^ looking with ineffable 
contempt upon all civilians of humble degree, 
whom they qualified with the appellation of 
^^ snobs/' and who in their arrogant pride 
would have considered any subaltern guilty of 
insubordination and mutiny, who would have 
dared to call them by their names with- 
out the *^ captain ;" nor could our worthy be 
ever prevailed upon to wear what he called 
** muphti/* or plain clothes ; he always ap- 
peared in a blue coat^ with red cuffs and collar, 
and black stock, white leathers and long boots, 
with a httie cocked hat, and an enormous 
cockade. Yet when the idle boys of the 
neighbourhood would follow him^ shouting 
" Hurrah for Captain Cockade V' he was happy, 
and would scatter half-pence, much as he 
wanted them, to set up a scramble. 

His mind was rarely perplexed by the exercise 
of his imagination ; and, to economise his brains, 
he usually thought through the cerebral organ of 
others. Abhorring every kind of scepticism and 
enquiry, he had a firm belief in all he heard 
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from ^^ proper authorities/' such as the Gazette 
and ministerial papers. Lame as be was^ be 
would have conceived it bis duty to scamper after 
any fellow in ^^ The Hue and Cry /^ and would 
have considered himself guilty of high treason^ 
had he not fasted whenever a penance was 
proclaimed^ or rolled a piece of crape round 
his hat or his arm when a court mourning was 
ordered^ although it might have been for the 
pettiest Elector in Germany. All improve- 
ment and reform he maintained were destruc- 
tive. He army had been disgraced when 
spontoons^ were taken away from officers— 
and the British flag tarnished when tails were 
docked^ and the soldier's hair no longer rubbed 
up with soap and flour. As to corporal punish- 
ment, be deemed it the most invaluable privi- 
lege of the army. 

Despite these eccentricities, there never ex- 
isted a more honourable being than the worthy 
Captain. He would sooner have perished than 

* Short pikes tbat officers formerly carried. 
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assert a falsehood; and die exactment of an 
oatb^ save and excepting of allegiance, or at 
a court-martial, he deemed an insulting im- 
peachment of a man's veracity. A slave to 
public opinion^ the most trifling flattery inflated 
him; while in every act of life, the "what 
would the world say ?" was his incessant 
dread. 

I shoidd hot thus have dwelt on these pecu- 
liarities, had they not proved the ultimate cause 
of all my miseries. Evans's notions of propriety 
bore a rigid severity, that rendered him an un- 
charitable cynic; and these feelings unfor- 
tunately were not the result of an erroneous 
calculation, but of the ignorance and the ty- 
rannic discipline of his times. Tyrannized over 
by his superiors, his own conduct was despotic, 
and his virtue was so forbidding, that it gave to 
the blandishments of vice a greater facility to 
triumph in the struggle between truth and 
error. 

In fact, he was a strong illustration, 
(though a vulgar one) of the apparently para- 
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doxical observation of an ingenious French 
philosopher. 

• " Without the light of reason, virtue will 
not only be insufficient to guide the worthiest 
men through all the varieties of misfortune, 
but may even lead them into the most fatal 
errors."* 

Without therefore enquiring into the true 
character of such individuals as the narrowness 
of the circle he moved in allowed him to ob- 
serve, their ostentatious pretensions to elevated 
qualities or preeminence, were sufficient to the 
worthy soldier to ground an obstinate opinion. 
A perfect stranger to the ways of the world, he 
was constantly imposed upon by fallacies, and 
even in the case of his own promotion to 
a company, he fancied, poor man, that dignity 
and elevation stamped the fortunate candidate 
for high station with an indisputable superiority; 
he firmly believed that the mitre and the ermine 
could only be the appendage of great piety and 

* Cabanis. 
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unbiassed judgment. That the saons of nobi- 
lity should not be bom fit legislators of the 
landj would have been to him an heretical 
doubt ; and the very presumption that a king 
could possibly do wrongs an offence of Uze^ 

Brought up from childhood with no other 
ideas than those of tacit military obedience, 
submission, blind and servile, to his superiors, 
he considered the first duty of man. Any 
" fellow," who presumed to question authority, 
he would have sentenced to his ^^ slap bang " 
punishment. 

It may be fairly concluded that he did not al- 
ways meet with individuals of such pliant doc- 
trines, and he had not unfrequently been obliged 
to support this domineering character at the peril 
of his life. He was luckily an excellent swords- 
man — an unerring shot, and as he never in any 
one instance deviated from the strictest path of 
rectitude, he had been both dreaded and res- 
pected; although in justice to the corps to 
which he belonged, it must be allowed that 
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his departure was considered a happy riddance. 
He was, in short, what might be called a very 
honourable, virtuous, confounded troublesome, 
disagreeable sort of a man. 



CHAPTER III. 

Far different was the character of the Re- 
verend Henry Oswald. He was also of hum- 
ble birth ; he had been sent at an early age to 
the Blue-coat School, whence he went to 
college. There he distinguished himself by 
his assiduity, aided with a retentive memory, 
and was fortunate enough to become the tutor 
of a young lord. Better acquainted, in his 
youthful days, with the opinions of the ancients 
than the experience of the modems, and the 
complexities of the world, he was simple enough 
to represent to his pupil's father the irregulari- 
ties of his son — one of the most profligate of 
all the tufted disciples. The result might have 
been foreseen : to use a seafaring expression, 
he was " turned adrift." 
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After due starvation^ he obtained employ- 
ment from a celebrated member of parliament, 
who applied him to the preparation of his 
extemporaneous speeches, interlarded with 
poetical quotations and Latin scraps. Unfor- 
tunately the orator, who was not a scholar, 
jumbled these ornaments in such an incongru- 
ous manner, reminding one of the old story of 
the lapsus linfftue applied to a leg of mutton, 
that the roars of laughter, and the coughing 
down of the senator, were attributed by his 
insolent employer to Oswald's ignorance ; and 
once more he found himself on the pave. 

The ill-fated Master of Arts was now fain 
to accept of the situation of paragraph- 
concocter to a newspaper, but being a bad 
hand at news-making and scandal-hunting, 
he could scarcely keep body and soul to- 
gether ; finally having been employed in 
transcribing a libellous article, he was given 
up by the editor as its author, and imprisoned 
for six months, when by writing out memorials, 
letters, cases, &c. he contrived not to starve 
upon jail allowance. 
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Released from durance, after haying been 
obliged to dispose of his watx^h and most of 
his treasured books *to pay the prison fees^ he 
once more wandered about our wealthy metro- 
polis, ever uncertain of the morrow. 

It was night, he knew not where to lay his 
head, when passing through Baker Street, he 
saw a drunken young gentleman attacked 
by two ruffians. Oswald happened to carry 
in his hand a trusty stick that had not been 
worth selling, and weak as he was, suc- 
ceeded in knocking down one of the fellows, 
upon which the other took to his heels. 

The slip of hazel proved more beneficial to 
him than all the Greek roots he had ever plucked 
out of classic ground. The young gentleman 
whom he had rescued, turned out to be the ille- 
gitimate son of a marquis. For decency's sake, 
as well as for gratitude, he was presented with 
a curacy, but unfortunately the mother of the 
drunken young gentleman was discarded ; had 
she still been in office, no doubt Oswald would 
have cudgelled himself into a fat living. 

His curacy brought him into the neighbour- 
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hood of another parson as poor, as himself but 
blessed with a numerous family, and as we 
have already seen, he lightened him of the in- 
cumbency of one of his daughters. As there 
was no probability of his again assisting some 
belaboured drunken young gentleman, for pre- 
ferment, he philosophically resolved to rest 
satisfied with what he possessed. Misfortune 
and circumscribed means had not soured the 
worthy man's temper. His wife was all that his 
heart could have wished, and convinced that 
our notions of happiness and misery are com- 
parative, he blessed his Creator for the Uttle 
he had bestowed upon him when he beheld 
so many around him needing more and pos- 
sessing less. 

Wealth Oswald despised, the sordid wealthy 
he pitied ; justly considering that those who 
were agitated with the most cares enjoyed the 
least peace of mind. He certainly would have 
wished to do good upon a large scale, but in 
the glorious machinery of the creation, he was 
satisfied to be one of the humblest subordinate 
wheels, aware that he never could bdcome a 
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main spring in the mysterious fabric. In every 
sense of the word he fulfilled his duties, and 
in their performance he felt the more cheerful 
when he beheld with sorrow that his superiors 
neglected theirs. 

Such was Oswald, the happiest being I ever 
knew. Though poor, he scorned the capri- 
cious empire of fortune. He could not re- 
concile to himself the idea of greatness in 
what are called great deeds, when not asso- 
ciated with good ones, and he only esteemed 
such men good who were serviceable to their 
fellow mortals ; the morbid ascetic and the en- 
thusiastic saint errant were both in his opinion 
dangerous men ; for he looked upon the hypo- 
crite as more injurious to the cause of virtue 
than the bare-faced profligate; thinking that 
the cant of the one, detected and exposed, 
tended to impugn the doctrines he had upheld, 
whereas the other was a living beacon on whose 
very front was inscribed " beware /'' In one 
point perhaps the fastidious pietest might have 
deemed him hetorodox; he thought (he had the 
prudence not to reveal the opinion) that a man 
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might be moral without being what is strictly 
caUed religious in matters of faith. 

Intemperance in polemical discussion and 
argumentation he considered worse than im- 
prudent^ partaking the opinion of Pascal^ that 
violence and truth were two powers that could 
never act successfully upon *each other, since 
truth can no more govern violence than violence 
can prove useful to truth. 

Such was this type of a minister of the gospel. 
Little Julia*s judgment had been gradually mo- 
delled by his gentle plastic instructions into a 
congenial train of reasoning, whilst I, with all 
the avidity of a blind child restored to light, 
devoured his lessons with all listening ear, fan- 
cying, in the golden illusions of youth, that 
following the dictates of honour and of duty I 
could not but be ultimately happy. 

Oswald's library was of course small but 
select. The books he generally put into JuUa's 
hands were such as he thought best calculated 
to improve her mind, while they stimulated her 
anxiety to pursue further studies : Plutarch^s 
Lives, the Greek, Roman, and English His- 
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tories^ together with our best poets constitated 
our chief readings^ for from the period of my 
recovery, until my departure from the happy 
cotti^^ I was associated in all her labours. 

Whether it arose from the natural conforma- 
tion of the mind in the two sexes, formed by 
nature to fulfil their opposite destinies, or from 
the warlike conversation of her father^ I can- 
not pretend to determine, but our historic in- 
struction acted upon each of us in a manner 
widely difiFerent. While in the relation of the 
heroic deeds of the ancients, I was struck with 
ideas of glory, the gentle Julia beheld nothing 
but ferocious ambition and misery, and would 
often raise her large black eyes from the ground 
on which they had been attentively fixed when 
I was reading aloud the details of some bloody 
victory, and as a tear trembled on their lids, 
she would heave a sigh, and exclaim, '^Alas! 
nothing is said of the poor widows and orphans 
who mourned the triumph !" 

While such were her emotions. Captain 
Evans, who, for the first time heard any thing 
of history, would frequently interrupt us with 
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his amusing illustrations and anachronisms^ in- 
sisting for instance, that had Darius known the 
eighteen manoeuvres, he would not have been 
defeated on the Granicus, — that elephants in 
battle were confounded useless beasts> — 
and that short nines were preferable to war- 
chariots* In his observations on the character 
of Hannibal, he swore that had he been Com- 
mander-in-chief, he would have brought him to 
a general court-martial, and had him shot slap- 
bang for going into " cantonments" at Capua; 
adding, ^^ a fellow like that ought to have his 
epaulettes torn off his shoulders in front of 
*-the brigade, and his sword broken over his 
head. Blow him from butt to muzzle — I have 
no patience with such chaps ;" then with his 
mind worked up after an unanswered argument, 
he would conclude by bidding his daughter mix 
him some gin and water. 

My father occasionally visited me, and was 
so much surprised at my improvement, that he 
actually fancied that I should some day become 
what he called a " Nob^^ his term for a great 
man, and aided by the arguments of the curate 
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and his wife, Captain Evans was at last pre- 
vailed upon to accept a remitneration for the 
expences incurred for my maintenance. 

Two years thus glided on — the happiest of 
my life — all then was young, and fresh, and 
hopeful. The sun of my prospects was rising 
in brightness, its genial beams kindling in 
my elastic frame a glow of youthful ambi* 
tion, my m^antling thoughts wandering in the 
brilliant regions of fancy. Still I felt that 
Julia was all the world to me ; miserable when 
she was for a moment absent, her presence 
seemed to act upon every sense — the melody of 
her voice cheered my ear — the warmth of her 
breath, the link of her hand produced a thrill of 
rapture, delicious, yet painful — longed for, yet 
dreaded ; the very odour of her hair embalmed 
the air around me, and it was only in her 
presence that I could have been said to 
breathe a vital principle. 

At last I questioned Mr. Oswald on this 
mysterious feeling with a simplicity which to 
this hour I recollect. " How comes it. Sir,'' I 
said with a faltering voice, " how comes it. Sir, 
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said with a faltering voice, " how comes it. Sir, 
that I feel for Miss Evans more affection than 
I ever experienced for my sisters ? I loved them 
also, dearly; but I could bear their absence. 
I 'am grieved if I see them suffering; yet 
I did not share their pain as I now do when 
JuUa complains of the slightest indisposition. 
It is not only her ailments that I feel, but her 
joys are also mine — the flowers — the books 
she prefers, are my delight— I am ever lium- 
ming her favourite tunes by day, while they 
tingle in my ear by night like distant joy-bells. 
Then I am ever dreaming of her — sometimes 
I fancy that I am pressing her to my heart, 
when horrible figures start up and tear her from 
me— I struggle in vain to hold her — the mon- 
sters are stronger — they tear her away — I hear 
her shrieks — she calls me to her aid — I want 
to rush after her — a terrific form holds me 
down and pinions all my faculties — and then 
I wake — miserable — exhausted — bathed in 
tears. Then as day breaks, still fancying that I 
have lost her, I steal to her chamber door — I 
Usten with fearful attention, and with what 

VOL. II. F 
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delight do I hear her breathe a gentle sigh ! 
I once heard her in her sleep, pronounce my 
name^ and it is very odd^ but ever since that 
moment my own name has become dear to me 
— I never thought of it before, but when she 
is away, I experience a sentiment of relief in 
repeating it.'' 

The worthy curate received this intelligence 
with a look of deep sorrow that I never had 
before seen seated on his placid brow, and 
heaving a deep sigh, thus endeavoured to reply 
to my puzzling interrogation. 

" Your question, my dear Horatio, by no 
means surprises me ; but I must frankly con- 
fess it does not admit of an easy explanation. 
I have long observed in you a strong sense of 
curiosity and a desire to inquire into the na- 
ture of all around you. I by no means con- 
demn this inquisitive turn ; it is man's duty to 
study and obtain information on all subjects, 
for it is by obtaining more or less instruction 
ourselves that we are able to instruct others, 
else would genius and learning be no longer 
a precious heirloom, bestowed on mankind for 
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its guidance and preservation : yet while it be- 
hoves us not to remain satisfied with the ordi- 
nary complex ideas which elementary educa- 
tion gives us^ we may be led to carry this in- 
vestigation too far, and instead of resting con- 
tented with reason's light for our guidance, 
kindle around us an indefinable blaze which may 
ultimately dazzle us into blindness. 

^' Such has been and ever will be the case 
with those ingenious, yet too often not ingenu- 
ous men who call themselves metaphysicians. 
They wish to understand and explain mysteries, 
the nature of which is, in all probabihty, 
doomed to remain for ever veiled to human 
eyes. We know not, nay, we cannot know 
more of ourselves beyond that which can be 
demonstrated to our senses. It is perhaps for- 
tunate for us that we are thus destined to be 
ignorant, if it can be called ignorance, not to 
know that which cannot be taught. A mys- 
tery, a dark impenetrabre mystery hangs over 
our destinies. In darkness we were created — 
in darkness our fleeting existence shall end. 
To strive to cast a light on either of these ob- 
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scure conditions — on life— on death — is worse 
than madness. The common madman is the 
only sufferer^ nay, sometimes he sujBTers not : 
but the pursuit of these useless enquiries tends 
to madden others. 

^^ However it is to this mysterious existence, 
— this untangible property of our being 
that we are to attribute our sympathies, our 
likings, and our antipathies. To such a pro- 
perty alone can be ascribed your early parti- 
ality to Miss Evans. Unorganised bodies, or 
what we choose to call unorganised bodies, are 
endowed with attractive faculties, acting and 
re- acting upon each other; this is considered an 
inherent principle of matter, which chemists 
denominate elective, attractive affinities. It 
is possible, nay, it is probable, that organised 
individuals may be subject to similar laws. 
Could these sympathies be better understood 
and defined, mankind might be much happier ; 
but alas ! they are also destined to remain in 
eternal obscurity ; therefore, to entertain thq 
opinion in any other light than as a possibility, 
might lead us into fatal errors ; a capricious 
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fiuicy might be considered a natural property, 
and afiter a vain attempt at a reciprocal union, 
the parties might repel each other with disHke 
and consider as repulsive the very points that 
they once thought the most attractive. Thus, 
Horatio, it does behove us to submit all such 
supposed natural sentiments to the test of rea- 
son and of time, that mighty agent, which 
changes all things/' 

Here I interrupted Mr. Oswald, who had 
unintentionally kindled in my thoughts a new 
and burning light not easily extinguished, since 
Julia was its focus, and I hastily observed, 

" But suppose. Sir, time and reflection should 
not overcome such feelings — suppose these 
feelings were mutually experienced — should 
they then be discouraged ? Should we not then 
be acting against the dictates of our nature ? You 
say that nature's laws are mysteries — ^that pos- 
sibly this mutual yet unaccountab le affection, 
which you call attraction and affinity, may form 
part of this wondrous mystery. If the dic- 
tates of nature are to be called its laws, are we 
not bound to obey them, however mysterious 
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they may be ? Our life and death you say are 
shrouded in a similar obscurity — can we pre- 
vent either ? — and if we cannot^ how can we 
resist similar laws that regulate our lives and 
rule us despite of ourselves f^ 

This was a close and unexpected attack, 
which the excellent curate was not prepared to 
repel, for he now discovered^ but too late, that 
he had started a perilous subject and had inad- 
vertently led me upon dangerous ground. He 
perhaps would have experienced less difficulty 
in answering me under ordinary circumstances, 
but in his reply he was anxious to draw 
me back imperceptibly into a less intricate 
path than the labyrinth in which he had inad- 
vertently bewildered me. 

Fortunately for him a loud and discordant 
blast of a bugle interrupted our conversation. 
It was the worthy Captain soimding the " din- 
ner call," a slight knowledge of that warlike 
instrument being another of his accomplish- 
ments, for which the neighbours often threat- 
ened to indict him as a nmsance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Voltaire has truly said, — ^^To enquire how 
we think and how we feel, is to demand a 
secret that belongs to the Creator. The wan- 
derings of all those who have attempted to 
investigate what is impenetrable, ought to 
warn us from desiring to pass the bounds of 
nature. True philosophy consists in knowing 
when and where to stop, and in never pro- 
ceeding without a sure guide.'* 

Mr. Oswald perceived, but too late, the effect 
of his conversation. The magic words attrac- 
tion, affinity i property j natural laws, for a long 
time perplexed my understanding, until my 
scattered thoughts were gathered into one per- 
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manent centre, Fatality. I already began to 
ponder on my destinies. It struck me as 
strange, as passing strange, that the circum- 
stance of Captain Evans having been brought 
under Oswald^s roof in consequence of a frac- 
tured limb, was associated to that of my broken 
head having in a like manner brought me into 
his dwelling, and it appeared to me, by the 
same association, that Julia and I were clearly 
destined for each other. 

I happened to find a book of poetical quota- 
tions, and under the head of Fate was struck 
with the following passage, 

«« What Heaven dscrees no pradence can preyent." 

and then again 

'* On what strange ground we build our hopes and fears ! 
Man*8 life is all a mist, and in the dark 
Our fortunes meet us. 
If fate be not, then what can we forsee. 
And how can we avert it if it be ?" 

** Ye cruel powers ! 
Take me as you have made me — miserable. 
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You cannot make me gailtj — t*ww my fate. 
And yoQ made that, not I.'* 

Julia, the gentle Jidia now perceiTcd a material 
change in my deportment ; 1 was pennve — ab* 
sent ! she also became melancholy^ dejected, 
and seemed to foresee, although she knew not 
that she loved — that the stream of affection 
never ran smoothly. In our mysterious attach- 
ment we contemplated nought but disap- 
pointment and misery. From that moment, 
the hue of health forsook her cheek, her 
cheerfulness gave way to gloom, and when 
she appeared to smile in joy, it was like 
that forced and artificial look of calmness, 
which the moribund assumes to deceive his 
weeping friends. We had no secret from 
each other; our young hearts vibrated in 
unison, and in our innocent conversation we 
frankly poured forth the abundance of our 
souls. In vain I questioned Julia to know the 
cause of this sad change ; she could not reply, it 

was equally strange to herself. 
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" I know not," she once said, " my dear 
brother," for such she fondly called me, " I 
know not what aileth me ; all that I can say is, 
I do not feel happy. The sun shines brightly 
—the birds may sing their joyful strain-all 
nature may smile around me — these smiles are 
no longer for me— my heart no longer beats 
with the dehght I once experienced when aU 
around me seemed happy, and returning thanks 
to the benevolent Creator. I know not why, 
but a wintry, chilKng sensation seems to hang 
over all my childhood's hopes. I still am miser- 
able when away from you, my brother, since the 
habit of being continually with you, has be- 
come in some sort a second nature and you 
are to me a second self; but even this fond 
sentiment is embittered by the secret dread, 
that we must part, and part perhaps to meet no 



more." 



Banish these idle fears, dear Julia,^' I re- 
plied; "what is to separate us? are we not 
evidently destined for each other ? in spite of 
all our good friend, Mr. Oswald may say, I 
feel it — ^we can not — ^must not part; you are to 
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me, my all — my sister^-my love — ^my own. 
I had never known the ties of kindred, my 
heart had never warmed to the voice ofafFec- 
tion, ere I met yon, and the strangeness of the. ^^ 
accident that brought us together, is a confir- 
mation that we shall never quit each other, 
at least for any length of time." 

" Ah, there it is, Horatio,** she exclaimed, 
with a look of sorrow, ^^ for any length of time 
— ^what means this vague, yet sad expression 
length of time? how can the heart calculate 
and measure the duration of absence ? If now 
the minutes that you are away are painful and 
tedious, what will they be when they lapse 
into mournful hours, and then again ghde 
slowly into days ? No, my brother, happiness, 
as Mr. Oswald often tells me, is not the lot of 
man ; and mine is now too pure, too blessed to 
last long. I feel it is my destiny : your father 
is rich, mine is poor. He will naturally wish to 
see you weU established in Ufe ; though you will 
qmt me, I do not, can not think that you will 
forget your poor little sister ; no, your heart 
is too good for thai — ^you know full weU* that 
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it would break hers ; but the world, Horatio ! 
ah, as Mr. Oswald says, it is a vortex which 
dazzles, stuns, and bears us away in a torrent 
we cannot stem ; then you are ambitious, you 
feel delight in reading warUke stories, your 
very countenance on these occasions seems to 
say, that you envy the fame of the heroes 
whose exploits you relate. You long to be a 
soldier, and do you think that I could ever 
be a happy soldier's wife ! , That I could ever 
experience a moment's pleasure when thinking 
that you might be in pain, or know one mo- 
ment's peace, when you were exposed to all 
the hazards of war !" 

Such was the heart-rending conversation, 
between us as „we strayed one evening in the 
neighbouring fields, when Mr. Oswald accom- 
panied by my father and the captain came 
towards us. A sudden tremor seized Julia 
who convulsively pressed my arm ; her sad 
thoughts had been the forenmners of the blow 
about to strike us. 

My father informed me, that it had been 
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settled that the following week^ I should be 
sent for a year to a public school. 

Julia's eyes met mine in a look^ a ghastly 
look that I have never forgotten, while she 
grasped my hand, with a tremulous thrill, 
which to this hour I feel — ^it was cold — quiver- 
ing — death-like — ^her blood seemed frozen — the 
sun of all her hopes had set. 

Whatever might have been Oswald's ap- 
prehensions respecting the result of his system 
of attraction as regarded Julia and me, I know 
not, but I soon discovered that it was at his 
suggestion I was destined to be sent to 

school ; my father with his usual trite 

remarks, observing, "that a stitch in time saves 
nine," and that it was better to shut the stable 
door while the horses were in it, than when 
they had ran away. Sundry preparations were 
made for my departure, and if wisdom can be 
culled from a multiplicity of admonitions, I 
received my full share of them. 

Mr. Oswald gave me a long premonitory 
lecture upon my future conduct, which con- 
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tained little more than what he had often en- 
joined. He himself had shot the bolt under 
which I writhed, and in striving to undo his 
work, he bungled the operation, like a surgeon 
endeavouring to extract a ball from an antago- 
nist, whom his own hand had wounded. 

My next instructions were delivered by my 
thrifty father, "'Hurry, my boy,'* Hurry was 
his abbreviation of my name, " you are going to 
school to improve your parts ; moreover you 
are going to a prime tip top establishment, 
where the sons of our big wigs are educated ; 
because why ? I'll tell you : you will, I hope, 
have a pretty tidy fortune, and though I don't 
want to make a fine gentleman of you by no 
means, I want you to hold up your head with 
the best top sawyer that ever wore one, for 
when a man has the mopuses, he's always a 
gent ; for gentility without ability, is, as 
they say, like corned beef without mustard. 
Strict economy and order is what I recommend 
you. You shall have a sufficient allowance of 
money, but don't let it burn your pocket, I 
shall let you have half a crown a week, but 
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don^t you be extravagant upon this liberal 
allowance ; remember, take care of your pence, 
shillings will take care of themselves, penny 
and penny laid np wiUbe many; but if you 
find any extravagant chap with rich parents, 
I have no objection to your lending him a little 
loose cash on good security and with reason- 
able interest. For instance, if he gave you 
double the amount when his tip comes in, 
if not, you may take some books you may 
require, as a security; so that if you should not 
be paid, you will keep them and save me the 
expense of buying them. Then you may carry 
on a little trafic to give you an insight into 
business ; purchase a few cheap things such as 
pen-knives, fishing tackle, old pistols, powder 

horns and flageolets, with some funny books, 
and the like of that, with which you may 
oblige your firiends at a reasonable profit ; then 
as you are a smart chap, get hold of some 
rich dunce, and do his tasks for him, that will 
always bring something: remember every 
mickle makes a muckle, as the Scotch say. 
Then again if there be a wealthy, lame, hump- 
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backed, crooked and cross young nobleman, 
get him in a row, and fight him out of it ; a 
black eye or two is nothing when you are used 
to it ; and now and then try to get flogged for 
him, and mayhap he will take a friendship for 
you, and take you home with him during the 
vacations ; but always try to do a job the like 
of that for the midsummer holidays, because^ 
they not only last longer than the Christmas 
ones, but that there is such stuffing and such 
gormandizing in those roaring times, you 
might cram yourself too much, and make your- 
self sick ; and then be sent home to me and 
cost me a world of physic. Then make friends 
for yourself, and as I intend you for business, 
mayhap you may afterwards get their cus- 
tom. 

" Then be frugal in your living, but eat suffi- 
ciently at your meals, so as not to be hungry 
between them and lavish your money in buy- 
ing cakes and puffs, and all sort of nasty and 
unwholesome thingabobs. Recollect, enough 
is as good as a feast. But if you must eat 
some'ut between meals, always carry some 
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thick paper in your pocket, and put by some 
pudding, whereby you may be able to eat more 
meat ; and if you are found out, say that the 
doctor told you that hot pudding was unwhole- 
some for you ; and mind you never wipe your 
pen on your breeches ; then I shall give you a 
receipt for making blacking, which will find a 
brisk demand. I don't wish you to be a toad- 
eater, but a little flummery with your foolish 
young gentlemen will never do you no harm, 
and ^tis better to flatter a fool than to fight 
him. 

'^ Be charitable and kind to all ; don't 
shy stones at beggars, but remember cha- 
rity begins at home; love your neighbour 
well, but love yourself better. Most men 
are fools or knaves ; when fools go to mar- 
ket, wise men laugh; and when knaves fall 
out, honest men get their own. Therefore, 
never trust any man, further than you could 
throw a cow by the tail, twig that my boy ; 
seeing is believing, and feeUng is knowing. And 
now, my lad, that I have given you a few 
^ wrinkles,* be a good boy, learn quick, save 
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money, and fear God. Don't wear out your 
breeches, playing marbles, only put on your 
best clothes on a Sundays and the Lord, I 
trust, in spite of your mother, will prosper 
you." 

After this injunction he gave me a kiss on 
the forehead, a crooked shilling for luck, a 
cotton umbrella and his blessing, and re- 
turned to town to his widow, on the outside of 
a stage coach. 

My father had scarcely left me to my 
thoughts, that certainly did not dwell on any 
of his injunctions ; when the Captain took me 
to task, in the following manner : 

** So, my youngster, you are going to a bang 
up school; well, your father and the parson 
perhaps know best, but had I been consulted, 
I should have recommended the purchase of a 
commission, in his gracious majesty^s service, 
and sent you to the best school in the uni- 
verse, a regiment, my boy. Instead of your 
bothering your head with all your balderdash 
of Greek and Latin, and the like of them there 
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outlandish lingos^ that are only fit for parsons 
and lawyers^ you should have studied the 
rules and regulations^ the articles of war, 
learnt your manual and platoon exercise, like 
a man, tossed about ^ brown Bess,' like a 
good 'un. As to your scholars, blow them 
from butt to muzzle! I would nt give a wet 
cartridge for a battalion of 'em, with their quib- 
bles and their quirks, and their ifs and their 
ands. One of your great men of learning would 
shiver like a dog->vane if he had to fight a 
duel, slap-bang, at six paces ; whereas a sol- 
dier, always dresses ' eyes right' by the 
alignment of honor, and keeps at wheeling dis- 
tance from your nincompoop civilians ; not 
caring a d — for your feather bed comforts and 
all your kick shaws, he is taught to rough it 
upon * Song's own,' salt junk, hard tommy, 
and can sleep as well under Heaven's canopy 
as on a bed of- down. Besides in the army, 
a green horn the Uke o' you, mixes in the most 
degant and genteel company, captains and field 
officers, my boy, and is sometimes allowed to 
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dine at a generaPs table ; what do you think of 
that, young'en ? a general, mark that, the 
greatest man under the sun, except the King. 
Look at me, Horatio, look at me^ as you see 
me, I have dined three times with a lieutenant- 
general, three times! what do you think of 
that; but I say nothing, though if I were as 
fond of proverbs as your daddy, 1 should say, 
^ as you make your bed you must lie upon it,' 
but, since you have had the luck to be so long 
with me, and have certainly made great pro^ 
gress under my drilling, I must give you a bit 
of advice in parting. 

" First and foremost, do not neglect the sword 
exercise and pistol practice; secondly, never give 
offence, but never put up with any ; do not be 
hasty and violent, but if a man provokes you, you 
may knock him down if you can, provided you 
give him satisfaction after. Never think it be- 
neath you to make an apology, when you have 
been in the wrong, unless your antagonist is 
insolent, then blaze away till all is blue ; never 
accept an apology upon the ground — you are 
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there to fight and not to palaver. If you 
should perchance have received a blow, the 
only apology you can accept is to have a cane 
put into your hands ; if your opponent be a 
weak creature, shew your generosity by politely 
returning him the stick, but if he be a sturdy fel- 
low, lay on him double tides, for fear you might 
be thought to have shewn a white feather. 

'^ Then always be gallant, and fight for 
the fair sex; mind they can^t fight for them- 
selves, except with their jaws. But avoid the 
she devils, oh, avoid them ; it is as dangerous 
to get among them, as to go into a magazine 
with hob-nails on your shoes. Oh ! my lad, 
avoid women and Irishmen, the one will always 
make you fight with the other; keep your 
mind to yourself with a Scotchman, and have 
short accounts for the sake of long friendship 
with an EngUshman; but in matters of pru- 
dence and discretion, always put your trust in 
a Welshman. He is a man bom with ancient 
and honourable blood in his veins, incapable of 
a mean or dishonourable action. As brave as a 
Hon, and as proud as one of his mountain goats. 
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^^ Despise money^ *tis the bottom of aU meanr 
ness; when a man can torn out on parade 
decently and well appointed according to regu- 
lation, and has enough to pay for prog and 
grog, he needs no more. Then mind me, donH 
be addling your brain with politics and all that 
there sort of a thing; it's no business of yours 
— ^you are an oil-man's son. — Fear God, honour 
the king, and touch your hat in a proper man- 
ner to your superiors ; recollect they were bom 
above us, and of course made to command and 
to gOTem us, and must needs, therefore, be 
wiser than we can possibly be. 

'^ Then respect tiie clergy, and believe every 
thing they bid you 3 for they must know what 
they say better than we can, otherwise they 
wouldn^t be parsons ; and as parsons can't fight, 
and in this respect are like women and wear 
petticoats also, you must fight for them, more 
especially as they can't be in the wrong. But if 
any vagabond should presume to talk disrespect 
fully of Church and State, shoot him, slap-bang, 
blow him up firom butt to muzzle ; and when- 
ever you pass by a clergyman, with a shovel 
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hat and an apron> take off your hat as though he 
were a general, and then perchance you may 
catch the blessing of a bishop. But don't you 
be led away by a parcel of rapscallions, who 
grumble about tithes and church rates, and 
all that there sort of a thing. Recollect the 
land, every inch of it, belongs to the king, the 
clergy and the lords, and we may think our^ 
selves fortunate when we are allowed to enjoy 
a tooth full of its produce, always save and 
excepting the army and navy, for we belong 
to the sovereign, and so long as we are faithful 
and obedient servants, we are entitled to good 
board and lodging, and sufficient pay. 

^* Above aU things, avoid low company ; and 
though you are a tradesman's son,[shun all your 
dirty pettifogging shop-keepers ; but court the 
society of gentlemen, the Uke of officers, espe- 
cially captains, who are esquires in their own 
right, and in virtue of their commissions ; 
and notwithstanding all your shilly shallowing 
Father says, I hope to see the day, my boy, 
when I shall behold you an ensign, and made a 
gentleman of, out and out, for then I will read 
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in the gazette ' Horace Fancourt, gentleman, to 
be ensign ;' and if any one after this should 
dare to maintain the contrary^ shew him your 
name in the army list, tell him he lies, and 
shoot him slap bang." 

And so saying, elated with his conversation, 
he pulled out his old parchment commission of 
a captain, and read aloud every line of it, 
dweUing on the words, " our* trusty and well 
beloved Evans Evans," until he came to the 
king's signature, which he kissed, exclaiming, 
" there my boy, George R. written in his gra- 
cious majesty's own hand, his own glorious and 
victorious hand, bless it !" And then the poor 
old gentleman would hold out the commission 
at arm's length, and sing or rather bawl out the 
anthem of God save the King ! thinking him- 
self the greatest man imaginable on seven 
shillings a day, after a service of six and thirty 
years, six wounds, a broken leg, an eye worse 
for the wear, one yellow fever, one attack of 
plague, and two of cholera morbus, and leaving 
the chance of a pension of £10 a year to his 
daughter in the event of his dying before her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

These various admonitions naturally tended 
to inspire me with sentiments as dissimilar as the 
principles they were intended to inculcate- All 
was doubt and perplexity in my mind. Wha,t, 
thought I, here are men versed in the knowledge 
of books and the ways of the world, placed in 
various capacities^ whose opinions totally differ! 
I am instructed by the one to be parsimonious 
and mean^ by the other to despise mere wealth, 
and only seek the path of honor. I am told to 
be active^ industrious, and ambitious, when ii 
humble and a quiet life is pointed out to me as 
the only source of content. When I am advised 
to seek for knowledge — ^boundaries are pre- 
scribed to limit my enquiries, — ^vainly endea- 
vouring to check the irrepressible springs of 
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our intellectual faculties— and I am forbidden to 
seek into the nature of anything that is not 
tangible or comprehensible to the meanest ca- 
pacities ! Who — what is to guide me through 
the life before me ! Yet thus surroimded in 
youth by eternal doubts and conflicting opi- 
nions, man is expected in after-life to manifest 
firmness and loftiness of character, decision and 
promptitude in judgment and in action ! 

Julia soon added to the confusion of my be- 
wildered reflections. We both had become 
fatalists ; but while predestination was to me a 
source of hope, to her it proved the very fount 
of despair. An enthusiast, she seemed deter- 
mined to sift away in speculation all the plea- 
sure of her life, verifying the words of Fon- 
tenelle : 

** Life offers us but few pleasures, and by 
reason we are taught to taste still fewer." 

It may readily be imagined that I became an 
easy convert to her illusions, and my mind was 
soon tinged with the same gloomy colour that 
shed a cloud over all her joys. Yet strange to 
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say, these illusions were not the result of ready- 
ing or hearing any favourite doctrine; they 
arose simultaneously with her thoughts; so 
that an advocate of innate idealogy would 
have selected her as an illustration of his doc- 
trine. 

One evening I missed her in our little cir- 
cle, once so happy, now dull at the thoughts 
of my approaching departure. I heard she was 
in the garden : I followed her. A deep sigh 
struck my ear. I perceived her seated on a 
bank, her hands clasped before her, her * 
eyes fixed with solemnity upon the heavens. 
Anxious not to disturb her meditations, I 
gently stole behind her, and beheld her bathed 
in tears. 

It was one of those autumnal nights that 
command contemplation. The stars shone 
brightly, but the wind was high, and flitting 
clouds occasionally dimmed or veiled their lus- 
trous scintillations. As the mists were thus 
wafted along, and, scattered by the breeze in 
black and grey masses of vapour, swept 
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across the firmament, fancy could descry a line of 
distant and moving land, swelling into hills and 
stretching into vallies. Here a craggy rock seem- 
ed to rear its rugged head, and there a luminous 
and pearly cataract appeared to cleave the aerial 
mountain into chasms and precipices ; vestiges 
of arches and ruined edifices resembled the 
traces of the ancient labour of former races of 
mankind, and of the hand of time ; while over 
this ethereal scenery floated soft fleecy frag- 
ments of blue and white clouds forming the sky 
of this imaginary world. 

Julia's eyes were rivetted on this grand and 
solemn scene. It was evident that her mind 
was winging its busy way over these immeasur- 
able regions, lifted above the world in lofty ab- 
straction. I crept behind her, and gently 
touched her shoulder. She started suddenly ; 
but a fond embrace calmed her fears. I asked 
her on what she had been gazing thus in- 
tensely. 

" On yon spangled sky,'* she replied, ^* our 
future abode.*' 

The singularity of this expression alarmed 
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me ; but^ as I seated myself by her, and threw 
my arm round her neck, she thus continued : 

'^ Tes, dear Horatio, our future abode. Mr. 
Oswald had often told us that those bright orbs 
were worlds like ours — ^nay, larger ones, in all 
likelihood equally peopled, equally gifted by 
our benevolent Creator^ and as wondrous as 
the globe on which we tread. While our eyes 
are fixed upon them^ those of their tenants are 
perhaps contemplating us ! Behold, dear bro- 
ther, their splendour— their magnificence! 
Surely when our spiritual being quits its mortal 
tenement^ it will take flight towards those glo- 
rious regions, and since we are fated to inhabit 
another, and let us hope a better worlds why 
doubt that in those heavenly bodies we behold 
our future residence ? There— see how brightly 
that one twinklethP^ she exclaimed as she 
pointed to one of the objects of her meditation. 
" I feel as if it were about to receive my poor 
sad soul. Oh^ Horatio ! if we are to be sepa- 
rated here below, we may perhaps be united in 
that celestial dwelling — never, never more to 
part ! I know, 1 feel that you will join me 
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there^-«nd may it be our heaven ! I ofben 
think, and yet I know not why, that I have 
already inhabited some other world, where I 
may have incurred by my conduct, the divine 
wrath ; for on this earth my existence must be 
the punishment of some sad offence. You 
know not — oh, my brother ! may you never 
know die pangs that I endure ! If hope presents 
me for one instant the cup of joy, &te dashes 
it in bitterness from my lips. I feel — ^I know 
that in this world I never can be happy .^' 

Although I endeavoured to smile at her fan- 
tastic fears, yet I felt myself under the mastery 
of a similar dread. 

"Dearest sister," I replied, ** grief at our 
temporary separation has thus made you melan- 
choly, and in a gloomy mood you have in- 
dulged in these sad presentiments, for such our 
good friend Oswald calls them. It is very pos- 
sible that yonder bright star may be our fature 
destination; but why not indulge the hope, 
sweet girl, that we may be happy both here and 
there ? Let us therefore cherish the fond ex- 
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pectancy, and deserve, by our conduct in this 
life, a blessed one hereafter/' 

But all my arguments were vain : Julia 
laboured under a deep impression, that no ar- 
gument could remove ; and, despite of reason, 
I shared in the miserable forebodings. How 
far they were ominous, and how far their ful- 
filment might have been averted, the sequel of 
my story will develope. 

At all events, what with Oswald's notions of 
attraction, my own poor thoughts on some- 
thing similar, fatality, and the plurality of 
worlds, I was perfectly bewildered ; and I verily 
believe, that had I continued much longer 
in the cottage, I should have been fairly 
driven out of my senses. It was evident, that 
with the very best intentions, Oswald had 
caused all the mischief, and possibly our future 
misfortunes. Wise people may think that 
both Julia and I were mad ; possibly we were. 
I can only say that there is madness sometimes 
even in wisdom* 

The day was fixed for my going to school. 
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however absurd it might have been in sending 
to school a youth of my age^ for I| had then 
attained my sixteenth year; but this step was 
evidently taken to break through the morbid 
links that enchained my imagination in one 
single sphere of action. 

Previously to my departure, notwithstanding 
my mother's unfeeling conduct towards me, I 
conceived it my duty to pay her my respects. 
In this resolution, Mr. Oswald confirmed 
me. 

I reluctantly waited upon her. She was 
seated between two preachers at her tea table, 
though the chamber was more redolent of the 
fumes of cherry-brandy than of the vapours of 
souchong. My reception was marked, as I had 
anticipated, with freezing indifference; though 
her chilling manners were by no means in 
keeping with her face, which to judge by the 
colour of her nose and cheeks, must have been 
in a ^' bouncing ^^ blaze ; — for a spirit anything 
but divine seemed to have illumined the coun- 
tenances of the party, who if they were of sober 
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habits^ might have prosecuted their faces for 
UbeL 

I acquainted my mother with my destina- 
tion ; to which she replied, with the utmost 
coohiess, ^ that she hoped the wickedness of 
all public schools and institutions would bring 
down celestial wrath upon modem Babylon ;" 
and wishing me, for the good of my soul, in 
the fiery furnace with Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, she pointed to the door. 

Nothing could have been more preposterous 
than the notion of sending me to school, how- 
ever short a time I was to remain there. Al- 
though a youth, I had not wasted any time in 
the study of the classics. I had improved my 
mind by readings beyond my years ; and few 
yoxmg men of eighteen or twenty had acquired, 
even at the universities, the knowledge I pos- 
sessed. 

However, remonstrances were vain; and on 

the morning of my departure for 1 of course 

received a second edition of Mr. Oswald^s and 
Captain Evans's instructions. Julia appeared 
to have summoned up all her fortitude^ and 
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assumed that command over her feelings^ which 
fortunately for them, women at all ages are able 
to display. But for that faculty, how misera- 
ble would be their fete ! She bade' me an affec- 
tionate farewell ; and we exchanged a mutual 
promise to correspond regularly. 

To go to school or to college, is to begin the 
world; and the day that we set out on that 
Toyage of discovery may be considered the 
most important of our lives. The morning was 
beautiful, and the joyous carol of the birds 
around me seemed to ring as cheerful a peel in 
my ear as the Bow bells did to that of Whit- 
tington, when he quitted his murky birth place. 
My heart beat alternately with hope and fear, 
and a mingled sensation of pleasure and of pain. 
I felt like the young eaglet eagerly flapping 
his inexperienced pinions, preparing to take 
his first bold flight from the parental 
nest. 

I took a back seat on the coach as it passed 
by the house, that I might cast my last linger- 
ing look on JuUa, as she stood at the cottage 
door bidding me adieu ; and as we rolled away 
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I beheld her waving her handkerchief until her 
figure^ trembling in my tears, became confused 
and disappeared. 

Once out of sight, I made one of those 
resolves which give us a momentary mastery 
over our feelings, and after drying my tears, 
I perceived that the seat near the coachman 
was vacant, and at the first change of horses 
got along side of our Jehu. 

Few men are better calculated than stage- 
coach drivers, when in good humour, to give 
an insight of ^' life'* to a young lad on his first 
starting. Ours was a thorough-bred " out and 
outer" and a perfect philosopher in his own 
way. When not engaged in addressing his 
horses, he whistled with the utmost unconcern 
" the Jolly Miller*' and he was a hving illustra- 
tion of the happy and careless operative of 
the banks of Dee. His full red face glowed with 
health and good temper ; and although a man 
of about fifly, the only furrows observable in his 
cheeks were those produced by constant smiles 
and frequent hearty fits of laughter, which 
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Heemed to have banished from his brow the 
crow-footed wrinkles of care. 

For some time he was silent^ except when re- 
ceiving the familiar recognition of every merry 
wench at inn and ale-house^ and occasionally 
pulling up to take his favourite refreshment^ a 
glass of peppermint^ handed to him by a ruddy 
village Hebe with the usual salutation " how do 
my girl/' "When is the wedding to be, my pip- 
pin," or " Patty, you sly one, tip us an cmti- 
foggery;" all and each of which salutations were 
kindly received and acknowledged' with aknowing 
toss of the head, which might have been inter- 
preted, ^^ get out, you rogue,*' the which expres- 
sion in bar-maid parlance meaneth " come in.** 

I was naturally anxious to enter into conver- 
sation with this worthy, whom I looked upon 
as a great man in his way, most independent, 
and driving four in hand. He perceived no 
doubt that I hesitated to break the silence, and 
anxious himself for a little chat he addressed me. 

*^ Going to school, I suppose, young master ; 
rather late in life to be sure, but never mind. 
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—better late than never — ^you're like a young 
bear, your sorrows are only beginning — st, wall 
eye/' addressing a kicking leader and tickling 
her ear. 

" I suppose you have been at school, Sir/' I 

repUed with simpUcity, or rather not knowing 
what to say. 

*' Me ! no, no, blow the schools — don't know 
a B from a bull's foot, thank Heaven — ^never 

bothered with your pot-hooks and hangers — 

will ye — Cranky— so, so ! 

*' Yet you seem very happy .*' 

'^ To be sure I am — would'nt exchange with 
never no chap in the land — d'ye see yoimgster, 
when a man's a prime cove, with dust in his 
pocket and a merry glass and a tidy lass, he 
don't care how the world wags. I eat my four 
meals a day — turn into my ken as merry as 
punch — sleep my fill and turn out at cock 
shout as fresh as a daisy — and when I'm hand- 
ling the ribbands with four tits the like of 
them there, blow high, blow low, it's all one to 
me — I owes nothing to nobody — I'm part 
owner of my concern— and my wife — God bless 
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her — ^tho* to be sure she was rather skittish or 
so by times — ^went dead and left me a jolly 
widower." 

Then he began singing 

" We are three jolly bachelors 
Just come up to town," 

until he interrupted his chaunt with an "ah ! will 
ye, Cranky — ^what you old varmint ! Ill teach 
you a trick worth two of that/' and he skimmed 
his whip over a leader's collar. — " D'ye see that 
there bay wot wants to kick over the traces — 
D — my buttons, but he must have been a law- 
yer afore he was a horse, for he's always set- 
ting t'other horses fighting over t'other's back, 
and then he licks up their oats. He's as thriving 
a covey as any one I ever seed, and when a 
chaw-bacon comes to pitch his legs over him, 
why he will draw in his carcase to loosen his 
girths, and when he's seen the spoony queered, 
he turns round a neighing and a grinning like 
a Cheshire cat, skipping in bran, then hoists 
up his earth-stoppers and whack he sarves him 
out in the bread-basket if he can — st — ^you 
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varmint old file— Pm up to your rigs." I was 
not a little amazed to hear the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis broached by a coachman, and I 
could not help thinking ^^ What ! am 1 doomed 
to hear metaphysical systems even in the lowest 
classes of society !" Curious to learn his further 
ideas on the subject, I replied, 

" What, do you beUeve in the transmigration 
of souls ?" 

"Transmis what? yoimg one — come, none 
of your jaw-breakers." 

^^ I mean do you beUeve that the soul can quit 
one body to go into another ?" 

*^ Why I don't take, but if you mean to say 
as how that a horse has no soul, why I think 
quite the contrayry. — Just look at this here 
chesnut wheeler — ^bless her — ^why if she han^t 
a soul to be happy in t'other world, why then I 
say, such a creatiu'e should never die— no, 
thafs what she should'nt. Bless every hair on 
her back — she's a bit of a star-gazer, but that's 
not her fault poor thing, she was never taught 
better— pity, she's blind a one peeper and 
queerish with t'other — ^the more's the pity — if 
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t'was'nt for that, she*d never be at a drag — 
she's seed better days, ay, that she has, and 
when she can go it no longer, the knackers 
shan't have her peeling — no, old duchess — ^she'll 
never live to see a jarvey tied to her tsdl, soul 
or no soul/' 

Anxious to know more of this rude philoso- 
pher's ideas, I asked him, 

" And pray, what is your idea of a soul ?*' 
" How the devil should I know ! I'm no 
parson — I never see'd a soul ; but if a man of 
gumption, the Uke of our curate, should come 
for to ax me what I thought about it, why 
mayhap I might tell him :— why I think that 
the soul and the hfe are one and the same 
thing; for if the soul's knocked out, why the 
life too 'ill scamper along with it, that's clear as 
mud. If a body kills me, why you say he 
knocks my soul out, don't he ? that's my idears 
on the matter. And why shouldn't them there 
horses and dogs have a soul, as well as an 
attorney or a buzman ?* Where will you find 

* A pickpocket. 
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a man betterer than wot they be ? If my dog 
Crab loves me, why he loves me for myself, 
whether I^ve victuals or not, whether I'm rich or 
poor; and no man, wot ever tossed his shallow 
in a ring can show more pluck. He's a know- 
ing one : lookee t'other day I had a bit of a 
terrier, black and ginger, a good'un at a rat, 
and nothing would do him but he must go out 
on a lark, and sarve him right, but a lump of a 
mastiff that was doing the genteel, gave him a 
precious hiding ; and he limps home and com- 
plains to Crab, and says he to Crab, ^ Crab, 

says he, * there's a son of a b of a mastiff 

who has given me a leathering.' 'The devil 
he has, ' says Crab. ' Ay, as sure as you are 
gnawing a bone.* 'Well, then,' says Crab, 
' come along with me, my pippin, and I'll mill 
his nob.' So off they set, cheek by jowl, until 
they came to a farm house, where t'other tyke 
was sunning himself at the door, and scratching 
his hide like any christian. ' Is that he?' says 
Crab. * That's the fellow,' says Vixen, and with- 
out any chaffing. Crab seizes him by the scurf 
of the neck, and pitched in like a good un', till 
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he ran away with his tail between his legs^ like 
a dromedary.* And row come and tell me 
that Crab has no soid. Wye see, I'd rather be 
turned in alongside of Crab, than any chap I 
know in the churchyard ; for if so be that a 
lying, thieving hog grubber has a soul, I'd 
rather be Crab without one. Ha ! will ye ! will 
ye ! I'll cut your soul out, if you don't mend 
your manners/' exclaimed my philosopher, as 
he punished the kicking leader. 

This interruption of his lecture was followed 
by another digression, occasioned by a warm 
dispute between two travellers behind us. The 
com fields were luxuriously bending their 
golden sheaves in the breeze, and the waving 
treasure had excited the wrath of a thin, mea- 
gre, fretful looking, hatchet faced man, who 
exclaimed, with a pulmonary grunt, 

" Wheat— wheat, com, barley — nothing but 
com ! — England's ruined !" 

" And pray. Sir," replied a portly looking, 
red faced farmer, ^^ what would you have better 
than wheat ?" 

* An inexperienced and young thief. 
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" What I wojild have ? Potatoe, to be sure, 
potatoe. The mdependence of the country, if 
the truth were known, depends upon a potatoe 
stalk.'^ 

" Potatoe !*^ roared out his antagonist^ *^ po- 
tatoes are rank poison, only fit for the beggarly 
Irish ! Were you a botanist, Sir, you would 
know that the potatoe is the aohmum tuberosum 
or bulbous night-shade, as rank and venomous 
a production as ratsbane. No, Sir, if England 
would thrive, let all her fields yield the luxu* 
riant mangel wurzel/' 

*' Mangel wurzel — ^pish !'* replied the other ; 
« mangel wurzel be hanged. Give me potatoe, 
and root out, root and branch, wheat, barley, 
oats, hops—" 

^^ Root out hops !" roared ot^in a squeaking 
voice, a Utde puny man, with a yellow and 
greenish face, wearing a cotton nightcap under 
a broad brimmed beaver. ^^ Root out hops ! ; 
Zounds, Sir ! do you want to destroy the coim try 1 
Without malt. Sir, England would be in a state 
of bankruptcy." 

^^ Malt I" replied the potatoe grower, '^ malt 
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is the curse of the countiy ! Malt liquors 
crowd our jails, populate Botany Bay, deprave 
every class of the community, and ruin the 
digestive faculties. Porter, in fact, is Jack 
Ketch's element. But potatoes, when distilled 
or brewed, would afford a wholesome beverage, 
that would not need poisonous ingredients to 
make it palateable. With potatoes. Sir, Britain 
could defy the world ! Do you know, gen* 
tlemen, that one potatoe produces seventy-two 
potatoes. With potatoes we can make bread, 
pap, starch, jellies, puddings, cakes, pancakes, 
fritters, and poultices, feed man, beast, and 
fowl, and produce a strong, hale, and virtuous 
generation." 

" Ha ! ha !" retorted his opponent, with a 
malicious grin, '^ and sugar. Sir, sugar, sugar ; 
will your Irish apricots make sugar? No, no, 
mangel wurzel is the thing to fatten and 
improve everything and anything. One acre of 
mangel wurzel averages thirty-five pounds 
sterling a year. It is not an e2diausting crop, 
it is not an unceitain crop, it is not a dangerous 
crop ; it is a positive produce, a practical spe- 
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culation; and not a confounded theoretical 
bubble. And moreover, a cousin of mine, a 
learned man in Cambridge, has clearly demon- 
strated that mangel wurzel was the manna that 
fell on the Children of Israel in the desert !" 

^^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! fell on your grandmother's 
head !" roared out the other. ^^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
why. Sir, a shower of beet roots would have 
demolished one half of them ! And were not 
you and your learned cousin as ignorant as two 
blind donkeys, you would know that according 
to the laws of gravitation, a beet root, nay a 
radish, falling from such a height, would have 
the weight of a twenty-four pound shot, and 
crack a skull even thicker than your own !** 

" I suppose it was a shower of potatoes," 
retorted his antagonist. 

" Gentlemen, depend upon it,'* said the 
little hop merchant in the nightcap, who seemed 
to wish to be a moderator, ^^ gentlemen, depend 
upon it, you are both in error, in genuine 
error. The first blessing bestowed upon man 
was malt liquor ; and it has been proved be- 
yond disputation, that Noah was a brewer. 
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Every body knows that he was a Welshman ; 
and the word beer is derived from the Gaelic 
radical dir." 

Here a roar of insulting laughter interrupted 
the etymologist ; but the beet man was waxing 
warm, and started a novel and strange argu- 
ment in favour of mangel wurzel, 

^* As for you. Sir," he said to the man of 
hops, *^ you are half fuddled with your malt, 
and I don't mind what you say ; but you. Sir," 
he added, turning to the potatoe advocate, 
" I am convinced, by your conversation, that 
you are a papist ; for no man, who is not the 
bom and sworn enemy of England, would 
think of endangering church and state, and 
upsetting the result of the glorious revolution 
of eighty-eight, by recommending a general 
introduction of potatoes in our happy land. 
Moreover, Sir, you must be a decided enemy 
to freedpm, and an advocate of the infernal 
slave trade ; for if mangel wurzel was properly 
cultivated, the West Indies would go to the 
devil, sugar canes be destroyed, the planters 
sent to perdition, and the poor negroes enjoy all 
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the blessings of Christianity. I plainly perceive 
Sir^ that with all the illiberality of popery, you 
advocate slavery, ignorance and intolerance, 
and were I at the head of affidrs, I would hang 
or transport any fellow who stuck a potatoe in 
the earth." 

The other sharply replied,- that he was as 
good and as loyal a subject as himself, adding, 
by way of joke, that he must be a radical^ since 
he wanted to feed the nation upon roots. The 
hop-man joined him, observing, that he and 
his beets were fairly beaten out of the field. 
The dispute grew warm, and the epithets of 
** fool, ass, and stupid fellow," were liberally 
bestowed, while nothing could be distinguished 
in the argument but the vociferous reiteration 
of " potatoe, mangel wurzel, and hops." Had 
not the coach stopped for breakfast, or the 
disputants feared falling over, blows would, in 
all probability, have succeeded angry words. 

As the parties entered the parlour of the inn, 
one called loudly for some potatoes. 

" We have none until dinner-time," was the 
waiter's reply. 
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Then bring me some mangel wurzel ! ^' 
proudly exclaimed his fellow traveller. 

" We have no foreign liquors, except rum 
and brandy/' answered the attendant. 

" Then hand me a pot of porter— a pot of 
porter, my boy !" bellowed out the maltster, 
with a triumphant look ; and after blowing o£f 
the foam from the overflowing tankard, he took 
a deep and luxurious draught, with both eyes 
shut, and wiping his frothy mouth with his 
sleeve, exclaimed, 

^^ Old England for ever ! and hang all traitors 
to their country !" 

Another dispute would no doubt have arisen 
after this ejaculation, in which potatoes and 
beet root eaters were denounced as enemies of 
their country, had not a keen appetite given 
more substantial occupation to the party. 

WhUe I was making a hearty meal, I could 
not but reflect on the singularity of all that I had 
hitherto witnessed in my early career. In my 
childhood, every individual that I had met with 
differed in opinion with each other, and seemed 
to act under influences diametrically opposed. 
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In this intricate maze^ methought who — what 
was to guide my inexperienced steps, and teach 
me to distinguish right from wrong ? Bdt I 
was going to a celebrated school, and concluded 
that the learned persons who were entrusted 
with the education of youth, must be qualified 
to remove all doubts, and direct me in the pro- 
per path of truth. 

I soon arrived at hill, and proceeded 

to the school with a letter of introduction from 
Mr. Oswald, to a Mr. Richardson, one of the 
ushers, an old fellow collegian of his. As 
I approached the academic shades, in which 
arose the fount of all my future knowledge, the 
picturesqueness of the scene lulled my anxious 
feelings into a calm. All around me breathed a 
freshness and a tranquillity inviting to contem- 
plation. 

Nought was heard, save the lowing of cattle, 
the sounds of rural labours, the rustling of the 
thick foliage around me, and the chirping of 
the birds that tenanted the groves encircling 
the buildings in masses of variegated green, 
while at some distance the hoarse cawing of 

VOL. II. H 
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the rooks of Lord 's ancient ayenue, 

added to the imposing grandeur of an English 
landscape. 

I was soon aroused from this calm state^ by 
loud shouts of juvenile voices. I quickened 
my pace^ and as I approached the school, I 
perceived a motley crowd of ^y future compa>- 
nions dancmg and jumping like savages round 
a wicker buggy that was fast becoming a prey 
to the flames, while other boys were stirring up 
the fire. Near them stood an unfortunate 
horse, whose ears and tail appeared to have 
just been docked by these misdiievous imps. 

I soon discovered the nature of this outrage ; 
shortly after, a fat, jolly looking citizen made his 
appearance, accompanied by one of the under* 
masters. Notwithstanding this check on tiie 
wanton hilarity of the boys, he was assailed 
with the cries of " twig the quiz— smoke the 
snob. How are you off for sugar and plums ?" 
The object of their attack seemed to pay but 
little attention to these impertinent aggressions; 
but when he beheld his buggy in flames, and 
his poor horse so barbarously used, his rage 
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knew no bounds. He rushed with a stick on 
the young fry, who, more nimble than him- 
self, skipped about him, avoiding his blows, 
with loud shouts of merriment, until the mas- 
ter and several ushers came out, and after much 
remonstrance, and many threats, succeeded in 
dispersing the group, still bellowing out,— ^ 
^^ Smoke the quiz, twig the gig ?* 

The fact was, that the object of their indig- 
hation, was an honest grocer, who had had the 
folly to send his son amongst these fashionable 
striplings, to be made a gentleman of; and this 
day the silly man had come to fetch him in a 
green wicker buggy, drawn by a horse, who 
with his harness was in perfect keeping with 
the vehicle. 

This plebeian ^' turn out ** had excited both 
the ridicule and the indignation of the young 
gentlemen^ and they treated the whole concern 
in the manner just described. The furious 
tradesman not only insisted upon taking home 
his son without paying for his quarter, from 
what he termed their blackguard ken, but for a 
compensation for what he called his ^^ tilbury." 

h2 
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I was sorry to observe that, despite the appa- 
rent displeasure of the masters, a smile of sati- 
rical satisfaction was evident in their counte- 
nances, as they listened to the lamentations 
and maledictions of the man of the east. 

" Oh, woe to the day/' he exclaimed, as he 
looked at his mangled horse^ and the embers of 
his tilbury, " woe to the day when Mrs. Gib- 
bins made me send my son Tommy to this in- 
fernal concern ! Oh, my poor Dobbin! what 
a spectacle ! my poor honest beast ! What 
will Mrs. Gibbins say ! What will Peggy, and 
Maria, and Lucy do, poor things, for their Sun- 
day jaunt. And all this to make a gentleman 
of my boy, and be hanged to him ! Oh, Dob- 
bin, don't look so pitiful at me, don't ye — you 
break my heart — ^so you do ! Oh, blow you 
all for a set of savages. And my nice elegant 
tilbury, that I had just got fresh painted — al 
burnt to a cinder. If this is your gentility, I*d 
rather send my son to school at St. Giles's. — 
You're nothing but a pack of humbugs ; but 
1^11 have justice done me, if there's justice in. 
the land. I'll be shot if I don't work you; 
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I'll put it into the Weekly Advertiser blow me 
if I don^t ! and ruin you all, root and branch ! 
Come along, Tom, come along, my poor Dob- 
bin, my poor faithful creature ! Oh, what a 
tail ! and his two beautiful ears ! Come, Tom, 
fetch thy things ; I'd sooner see thee nailed to 
the counter, like a bad shilling, than cramming 
thy head with Greek and Latin and heathenish 
trash, with these raggamuffins. Ah, Mrs. Gib- 
bins, I told you how it would be !" 

And off Mr. Gibbins set, leading Dobbin, 
and followed by his son, a smart lad of seven- 
teen, who was in fits of laughter at his father, 
whose lamentations on Dobbin I still heard, as 
they died away in the distance. 

I entered the porch of the school, to present 
my credentials with a trembUng hand; for 
every limb quivered when I heard one of the 
masters say, 

" This is an unpleasant piece of business, 
and must be looked into, gentlemen. But if 
tradespeople will expose themselves to such 
scenes, with an idle wish of making gentlemen 
of their sons, instead of industrious artisans. 
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they mutt make up dieir minds to occasional 
vexations." 

So saying, he took a pinch of snnff, with a 
sapient and dignified toss of his powdered wig, 
and stalked off with a stately gait. 

These were thunderbolts to me. Mr. Gib- 
bins was a grocer, my father had been an oil- 
man. What better chance had I among these 
young gentlemen ? Howbeit, Mr. Richardson, 
in a cold civil manner, requested me to walk 
in, and I followed him, with faultering foot- 
steps. 

He read my letter attentively ; but the alti- 
tude which his strongly marked eyebrows as- 
sumed, as he perused it, and the stare of his 
large black eyes, were ominous signs of his 
surprise. 

^^ And pray, young gentleman, what could 
have induced my friend Oswald to advise your 
father to send you here ?*' 

'' He considered it a most eligible establish- 
ment, and was moreover anxious. Sir, to see 
me placed under your care.'' 

A smile played on the stem countenance of 
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Richardson, who was a good looking young man, 
dressed with much clerical neatness, I might 
even say foppish simplicity ; his dark brown 
hair carefully curled and parted over a high 
and intelligent forehead; his cambric cra- 
vat, or rather stock, plaited with the utmost 
precision, and tightly fixed round his neck ; his 
frill flattened down in symmetrical folds ; his 
black clothes as sleek as a raven's plumage, 
and his shoes exhibiting the highest polish. 

" My firiend, Mr. Oswald," he observed, " is 
a most worthy and excellent person ; unfor- 
tunately for him, he has but little knowledge of 
the world; and if there does exist an Utopia, 
he ought to be its bishop." 

I remained silent, not fully imderstanding, 
but keenly feeling the drift of his remark. 

" I perceive, by this letter, that your father 
is in business." 

'^ Pardon me. Sir ; for some years he has 
retired." 

" So — made a fortune, I presume." 

" I hope. Sir — that — that he is indepen- 
dent." 
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A happy man; and pray where does he 
reside in town ?" 

^^ He has a small house in the Circular 
Road/' 

" Your father is no doubt aware of the ex- 
penses of this school^ and has given you a 
liberal allowance." 

I was silent. 

" Do you think it likely that Mr. Fancourt 
will often pay you a visit ? If he does, you had 
better advise him not to come down in a 
buggy," he added, with a smile. '^ You have 
just witnessed the scene that has taken place 
at the gate." 

" Indeed I have. Sir," I replied, with a bitter 
emphasis upon the adverb. 

Richardson observed it, and taking me kindly 
by the hand, added : 

" Come, my boy, I must now introduce you 
to what I think will be a comfortable and rea- 
sonable boarding-house. Oswald seems to 
take great interest in your welfare, and I there- 
fore feel it both a duty and a pleasure to give 
you a little advice, since they tvill have you 
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here. In the first place, make it a rule to keep 
your own counsel. It is perfectly needless — 
nay it would be injudicious on your part, to 
mention your father's condition in life." 
*^ I am not ashamed of it, Sir." 
*^ i should be sorry if you were." 
" But if I am asked what my father was, I 
cannot tell a falsehood." 

" Nay, language, especially the language of 
society, is conventional. No one will ask you 
who your father w«f, although some of jour 
companions might be curious enough to enquire 
who he iSy and since he has retired from busi- 
ness, you may simply say^a private gentle- 



man." 



By this time, we were at the boarding house. 
It was kept by an elderly woman, of the name 
of Griffiths ; and, as Richardson had said, was 
both comfortable and reasonable. Arrange- 
ments were made, and I entered into posses- 
sion. 

My d^but at school, however, was rather un- 
fortunate. The very next day a rebellion broke 
out in our house for more sugar and tea. The 
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lights were blown out, the crockery smashed, 
the windows shattered, the cupboards broken 
open, as' was also Mrs. Griffith's head. The 
last accident was unwillingly and unwittingly 
occasioned by me ; for a stout ruffian laid hold 
of me in the dark as a " new boy,'^ and as Mrs. 
Griffiths entered with a light to endeavour to 
quell the row, I was literally thrown at her, 
sending her staggering against the wall. The 
masters and servants rushed in, and in the 
treaty of peace that followed, I was given up as 
the author of the old lady's catastrophe. Mr. 
Richardson took me aside, and after severely 
questioning me, was satisfied of my per- 
fect innocence, and I was saved from a hoist. 
/ My return unpunished, was considered by the 

other boys as ^criminating me as a tale-bearer, 
and I was so unmercifully flogged with a heated 
toasting fork, that I was confined three days to 
my bed. 

I had scarcely recovered from this punish- 
ment, when I was made the fag of the most 
tyrannical fellow in the school, who swore that 
if I neglected any of his business, he would 
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make me share the fate of a youth, who for his 
refractory conduct, had been tied to a fender 
before the fire^ and being forgotten by his tor- 
mentors, was left there until he was actually 
roasted ! 

My tyrant was as great a dunce as he was 
a savage and a glutton ; and the whole day I 
was beaten, kicked, or pinched black and blue. 
At last, my patience forsook me ; I refused to 
obey him ; he struck me, and although much 
bigger than myself, I gave him a sound thrash- 
ing, which did me infinite credit among the 
boys, and procured me a better fate, for I be- 
came the fag of a puny young nobleman of the 
name of Lincoln. This new acquaintance was 
in the same remove, and I often had, according to 
my father's instructions, to do his exercise, and 
fight his quarrels. In return he was extremely 
kind to me, and we shortly became cronies. 



CHAPTER VI. 

As my acquaintance with this youth in- 
fluenced my future destinies^ it may be neces- 
sary to describe both his person and his cha- 
racter. 

i 

Frederick Lincoln was the second son of 
Lord Silvertop. He had just attained his 
sixteenth year} and in his person^ though 
rather weak and puny, there was an appear- 
ance of dignity which carried conviction to the 
mind of the multitude, that a youth of noble 
birth stood before them. His features might 
have been called handsome, and at the same 
time full of intellect. A high forehead, a 
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marked arched brow^ an aquiline nose^ sofit yet 
animated blue eyes^ gave a commanding 
character to his coxmtenance^ free from any- 
thing arrogant or proud^ yet sufficiently impos- 
ing to impress those around him with the hu- 
miliating conviction that he was bom to com- 
mand, while at the same time the gentleness of 
his deportment had a winning manner about it 
that rendered obedience less irksome and de- 
grading to his inferiors. 

Still the experienced observer would have 
detected about his lips a smiling and playful 
yet a cynic curve, that indicated mental reser- 
vation and an unusual reflection, frequently at 
variance with the words to which they gave ut- 
terance. When he spoke, his keen eye ever 
appeared to watch for eflfect. If men were ^ (f? 
appointed to public stations by physiognomic 
discrimination, Frederick Lincoln would have 
been selected for a delicate and difficult mis- 
sion. 

I have said that I had to work many of his tasks. 
This necessity did not arise from want of talent 
or the power of application, on his part, but from 
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a cx)nviction in his mind that they were points 
of muior consideration^ when compared to pur- 
suits on which he founded his future prospects. 
While he thus neglected his classic studies^ and 
would have been looked upon as an idle youth 
by a casual observer, his extent of general in- 
formation and his knowledge of mankind, were 
amazing for his years. He was fond of ancient 
literature, but usually read with the assistance 
of a translation. His sole view in this study 
was to render the labours of the sages, the 
^ orators and the poets of the olden times, sub- 

servient to modern purposes. 

In his subsequent parliamentary career, it was 
well known that he extracted and learnt by heart 
the Latin quotations with which he frequentiy 
illustrated his speeches, which, thus adorned, 
frequently led his adversaries to consider his 
mind richly stored with classic recollections, 
when in fact he could not have given one single 
preceding or succeeding line of the scrap that 
embellished his oratory. His attention was 
rather fixed upon things than words. These he 
considered as the mere instruments to attain his 
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end, weapons of aggression or defence^ which he 
never called forth from his intellectual armoury 
until his plan of campaign had been maturely 
formed, and he found his antagonist in a weak 
and unfavourable position, in which it had 
been the aim of his strategy to draw him. In 
this contest, to use a military phrase, he ever 
masked his real attack by desultory skirmishes 
in front, while he strove to turn the flanks and 
the rear of the hostile line. 

Often in the course of our youthful conversa- 
tion has he admitted that his sole ambition was 
to obtain the confidence of his friends, the just 
dread of his foes, and the admiration of women ; 
convinced that these acquisitions were suffi- 
cient to smooth down most of the asperities of 
life. His readings and his pursuits fully indi- 
cated these views. Walpole, Shaftesbury, 
Bblingbroke, Machiavel, were his favourite 
authors by day, not neglecting the best histo- 
rians ; but towards night, which he maintained 
was the season of pleasure, the hours of mental 
refection, poetry and music were his delight. 
He seldom or ever joined in gymnastic exer- 
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cises or sports^ but was an excellent shot, a to> 
lerable performer on the piano, and being gifted 
with a mellow and melodious voice, he would 
execute impassioned songs in a manner that 
spoke to the soul even of man. 

Before I became acquainted with him, I was 
struck with the servile attention paid to him by 
Richardson. Unacquainted as I was with the 
world, I considered this circumstance as a de- 
ference to his superior qualities, and I truly 
looked on him with a mingled sentiment of 
admiration and dread, and felt a secret de- 
sire to become intimately acquainted with him, 
though I did not dare to seek an introduc- 
tion. 

An occasion however soon offered. He was 
attacked one day by a bully of the school; I 

flew to his assistance, fought, and thrashed his 

antagonist. For I had not been long at school, 

when by various exploits of the kind, I had won 

for myself a degree of respect that would other- 

wise have been refused to my humble means. 

Lincoln felt the obligation, and from that 

moment our intimacy arose. At first, it 
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amounted to mere civilities; we walked and 
conversed together. I found his society both 
amusing and instructive. He threw aside 
the veil that had hitherto concealed from me 
what is called the world. As he appeared de- 
sirous to know who I was, I frankly related 
to him every circumstance regarding my birth 
and education. He seemed to listen to my 
story with more than common interest, more 
especially when my dear Julia became the 
theme of my enthusiastic praise. She and I 
regularly corresponded, and Lincoln expressed 
a wish to see one of those letters that were to 
me a treasured consolation. I showed him the 
following. Alas ! it is now before me — worn 
out by my ardent kisses, and rendered nearly 
illegible by my bitter tears ! 

" Dear Brother, 
" You ask me how I am ! — if to eat and 
drink, and enter into uninteresting conversa- 
tion with apparent good spirits, be considered 
good health, I am well. But if to court soli- 
tude, to converse incessantly in thought, with 
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all that I hold dear in life, to feel most bitterly 
the pangs of absence can make the heart sick, 
and faint, and hopeless, I am ill. — ^And I know 
too well that my malady admits of no cure — 
for I feel that even the joy of meeting would be 
damped, and embittered by the certainty that 
we are to part — ^to part to meet no more ! My 
happiness has been too perfect — so much so, 
indeed, that I cannot — dare not expect its 
renewal or continuance. 

*' Think not, my Horatio — ^my friend, 
that I despair from earthly fears. No — I 
am ready to submit to the severest trials 
to which affection can be exposed, con- 
vinced that like a precious ore, it will be 
purified in the crucible of burning sufferings, 
that may consume its grosser particles, and be- 
come at last more worthy of your respondent 
affection. Neither do I dread the inflexible 
hand of time — the heart-scaldings of adversity, 
nor the persecution of the world. 

** My father is already changed in his manner 
towards me, since he has heard reports (I trust 
ill-founded) that Mr. Fancourt has experienced 
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severe losses in some unfortunate speculation. 
When he read in your last letter that you had oe- 
come the friend of that young nobleman whose 
qualities you describe in such glowing language, 
he thought it likely that you would soon forget 
poor me when introduced into the society in 
which he promises to take you. He chides me 
for my fondness fdr you ; and, poor as we are, 
upbraids me for what he calls your poverty. 
Tou know his positive and inflexible opinions, 
which no argument, no persuasion can change. 
Had they originally arisen from reasoning, more 
powerful reasoning might have shaken them; but 
his maxims draw their source from disappoint- 
ment and vexations in the very narrow sphere 
into which he was thrown, without education, in 
early life. He knows and feels nothing beyond 
the circle of prejudice which has ever encom- 
passed him. For instance, he swears with his 
usual vehemence, that he never will consent to 
my union with any man under tiie rank of 
captain, or following any trade or business. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the absurdity of 
such notions would rather excite a smile, than 
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serious apprehensions; but I know too well 
the sternness of his resolves^ to entertain a 
hope that any influence can turn them. The 
man whose hearty like his, has never cherished 
a fond or kind sentiment, is in himself un- 
happy, and makes all around him miserable. 
Coldness with such a being simulates the ac- 
tion of heat, that ever tends to communicate 
its properties to everything with which it comes 
into contact. Thus does the heart, choked by 
interest and selfishness, seek to wither all that 
grows around it. The Captain cannot — ^will 
not believe in the existence of such sentiments 
as love or friendship — the one he grounds on 
siUy fancy, the other on interested motives; 
and were, he not told by churchmen that we 
possess a soul, it would also be to him a matter 
of doubt, or of disbelief. 

" With such aparent, can I be happy ! Our 
good, our excellent friend Oswald is my only 
comfort ; and yet, with the kindest motives, he 
often wrings my heart. The other day, in speaking 
of enthusiasts, he said that their love, their afiec- 
tions were ever of short duration, and were to b^ 
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considered more as the visions of a heated ima- 
gination than the permanent sentiments of a 
calm and reflecting mind. Oh, Horatio ! I 
then thought of you — of your ardent ambition, 
your thirst for varied information, the sea of 
doubt on which you had ahready laimched, the 
bark that bears my future destinies ! My sad 
thoughts cannot wander — they have no inviting 
path to stray in — they are imprisoned in my 
burning brain^ my aching heart, without any 
other outlet to solace them than my streaming 
eyes. Yours fly from pole to pole, wafted on 
fancy's wings, decked in all the gay colouring 
of youth, and hope, and fame. We both sprung 
up in life together — ^we grew side by side, 
yielding under the same breeze, cheered by the 
same rays ; but soon our destinies were altered ! 
You are a young and a vivacious plant, prepar- 
ing to throw forth glorious flowers, to grow in 
the gardens of the world, to bloom perhaps 
proudly in the sunshine of pubUc approbation. 
I am already withered in the shade, and like 
the solar flower, I have sunk before the setting 
sun of all my hopes, never — never to see it rise 
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again. I dare not fathom the vast abyss of 
futurity ; but as I know that my days are num- 
bered, so do I feel that my doom is sealed ! 

^' As I write, dear brother, I trace my fleeting 
thoughts, although reluctantly. I can have no 
secret from you. I only wish that my spirits 
were more cheerful, not to tinge you with me- 
lancholy forebodings like mine. I fear they 
may divert you from your studies. Make the 
best use of your time, dearest brother, and we 
may meet the sooner, whatever may be our 
ultimate destiny. 

" Your ever affectionate sister. 

One part of this letter was unfortunately too 
true. My father, led into a bubble speculation, 
had experienced very heavy losses ; but still 
^enough was left him to live comfortably, and 
defray my expenses. 

On perusing this mournful effusion of Julia, 
Lincoln appeared evidently affected. 

*'. I am not surprised,*' he swd, " at your 
attachment, my good fellow. If she is as beau- 
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tiful and amiable as you describe her to be, 
and possesses such feelings as her language 
bespeaks, she must indeed be an enchanting 
creature. But let not her gloom affect you ; — 
this despondency arises, no doubt, from 
the morbid state of the mind, and is the 
result of education. From the want of a 
cheerful intercourse with society, her ideas 
have become saturated with an unnatural 
melancholy. Had this young lady been near 
any person acquainted with the world, who, 
from experience could have holden forth a 
true mirror of life, she would soon have per^ 
ceived that she had hitherto viewed all around 
her through the medium of a romantic imagina- 
tion, and would have sought in realities a pro- 
tection from tl aginary phantoms of a mind 
somewhat superstitious, or at least rendered 
such by those about her. 

" You promised to iSpend part of next vacation 
with me. I shall be most happy to introduce you 
to my sister Lady Zenobia. I feel convinced that 
she will be delighted to show any attentions in 
her power to Miss Evans ; and my father, who is 
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an old General Officer^ will I am certain be 
much pleased with the eccentricities of the 
worthy but testy Captain. My sister, I trust, 
will soon dispel the young lady's gloom, and 
his Lordship remove any obstacle that Captain 
Evans may throw in the way of your happi- 
ness." 

How my heart beat with delight at this invi- 
tation ! I was convinced that the idea of being 
visited by a peer and a general officer, would 
drive the obstinate man out of his senses with 
delight; but I was not quite certain of the 
pleasure Julia might experience on becoming 
acquainted with a woman of fashion. Her 
humility was equalled by a proper sense of 
pride, and she scorned the slightest idea of 
patronage or protection. Still I was deter- 
mined to communicate to her without delay 
what 1 conceived to be the most cheering 
intelligence, and the next morning she was in 
possession of Frederick Lincoln's kind pro- 
posal. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Frederick LiNCOLN^s praise of Julia,for the 
first time in my life, made me vain — I may say, 
proud of myself. ^* What," thought I, ^^ am I 
beloved by a girl whose affection a man of the 
highest rank might boast of ! la poor humble 
low-bom creature !*' Vanity had now assumed its 
fatal sway ; I felt it, and blushed at the thought 
that I could love Julia from any interested mo- 
tive, more than for the pure, the delight- 
ful desire of seeing her happy. I felt that 
the world had already contaminated my affec- 
tion — that I was no longer deserving. of her 
chaste, her innocent love. My heart expe- 
rienced an oppressive burthen of repentance, 
such as must have weighed down our first 
parents, when knowledge had unfitted them to 
enjoy with unalloyed delight the sweets of hea- 
ven's gifts. 

VOL. II. I 
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Had not my occupations and the conversa- 
tion of Lincoln broken constantly upon my 
deep and painful reflections, I feel convinced 
that I should have left school, and returned to 
the cottage ; but the world beckoned me on — 
my success in my studies — ^the career that my 
new companion opened before me, all tended 
to detain me. Lincoln was to enter his fa- 
ther's regiment, and had promised me to exert 
his interest to procure me an ensigncy in the 
same corps. I was to be introduced to the 
Lady Zenobia, of whose fashionable parties I 
had often read in the papers. And then Lincoln 
would expatiate upon all the attractions of Lon- 
don during the season, and the delights of the 
country when town was deserted — the facility 
with which a young fellow could get into life ; 
and, to give additional force to his arguments, 
he endeavoured to impress upon my mind his 
conviction that Julia herself would be delighted 
with the change of scene, and enjoy a world she 
was created to adorn, instead of leading a vege- 
tative existence, buried in an obscure cottage, 
and without an intellectual being about her. But 
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was this my chief motive in aUowing myself to 
be led away by worldly thoughts and dreams ? 
Alas ! no^ the voice of ambition had already 
silenced all other impulses. 

Oh^ woman^ woman ! how much purer are 
your affections ! How little are we deserving 
of your ardent^ your disinterested love ! We 
have numerous founts whence Lethean draughts 
may be quaffed ; — the world's many interests^ 
its multiplied resources^ its calculating preju- 
dices — ^all combine to chilly and finally to freeze 
the heart. Man can court them all. But 
woman — she can only know the consolation 
of silent and hidden tears, bursting from the 
broken heart; be pitied or despised, seek 
in despair a warrantable vengeance ; and once 
deserted, show that we had taught her to de- 
ceive in turn. 

It is true that at this early period of life, I 
loved unconsciously; my young heart could 
not then unravel the mysterious links that 
bound it to another. All that I then knew and 
felt was, that nothing that I had known, 
heard, or read of, could equal the rapturous 
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pleasure I enjoyed when Julia was nigh. But 
all this past feeling now appeared a fond dream. 
Lincoln had awakened me to the realities of 
life. 

It may, therefore, be easily imagined that a 
fresh train of thoughts might have given to my 
letter to Julia a different character from any 
preceding it, dictated by sentiments pure 
and unbiassed. As 1 wrote it, I was not cons- 
cious of any change in my style ; but I felt an 
apprehension that it was not couched in terms 
sufficiently affectionate, and had recourse to art 
to impassion my language ! When we endea- 
vour to strain our feelings, it is an evident 
proof that their buoyancy, their elasticity has 
already began to yield to reflection — that mor- 
tal foe of all human passions ! . 

The keen eye of woman quickly apprehends 
these alterations, and her love magnifies with 
a fearful lens the slightest speck on the burning 
disk of all its hopes ! Julia's reply to my 
letter made me recoil with shame upon my- 
self: 

" The magic spell of ambition, my Horatio, 
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begins to work — the fairy wand of the world 
has already traced a circle round my brother ! 
Full conscious was I that my forebodings were 
inspirations, mystic predictions of my destiny I 
You wish me to be ushered into society. This 
desire must arise from your conviction that it 
holds out to you attractions which you still 
would like to see me share. I have no such 
desire. I was born and placed by Providence 
in a sphere of action whence I never wish to 
move. 

" I was once satisfied with my lot. It 
then held forth prospects so enchanting, so 
dear^ that the cherished remembrance of them 
maddens me. My silly heart clung to the 
spot I lived in ; and the extent of our daily 
happy walks was the boundary of my uni- 
verse. The good, the generous Oswald though 
himself perhaps ignorant of the world and its 
intricate ways, had given me such an idea of its 
miseries, its turpitude, that I was satisfied to 
study it only in books. I thought it too dear 
a purchase to know its flitting pleasures and its 
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endless vexations, at the expense of my 
peace. 

^^ I was only three days in London, that em^ 
poiium of wealth and poverty, of supposed hap- 
piness and positive misery. I cannot think that 
'* notes of household harmony,^^ are ever heard 
within its splendid mansions. 

" Howbeit, Horatio, my father thinks other- 
wise; he is enchanted with the idea of being 
introduced to a Lord and a General. But have 
you weighed, my brother, all the inconvenience, 
not to say the wretchedness that may arise to 
all from such an acquaintance ? Mr. Oswald 
contemplates it with terror. Captain Evans, 
like myself, was satisfied with his present lot j 
your letter has fired his weak brain with ideas 
he never before entertained. He has taken it 
into his head, that it was not in consequence of 
your becoming acquainted with the Honorable 
Frederick Lincoln, that his noble father wished 
to know him, but from his military fame having 
reached his ears ! and the poor old gentieman, 
who was lately satisfied to see me united to a 
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Captain, now swears that he would not bestow 
my hand upon any one but a Field Officer, and 
that very possibly he may live to see me the 
wife of a* Lord or a General ! 

'^ Thus, dearest Horatio, have you already ba- 
nished peace from our tranquil hearth. Mr, Os- 
wald even is altered, but the change operated 
upon him evidently arises from his friendship to 
us ; for although my father in his Quixotic vi- 
sions, has promised him a bishoprick,hisforebod- 
ings are gloomy, harmonising but too keenly 
with mine ; and he now sincerely regrets the 
advice he gave your father to send you to  
School. Your wish to enter the army was ever 
to me, as you well know, a subject of bitter dis- 
quietude. Mr. Oswald laments your resolution 
more especially as you are now, by your father's 
losses, deprived of wealth, and can only depend 
upon a precarious patronage for future promo- 
tion. 

^^ Excuse all these complaints. I am a 
poor simple, silly girl, listening to no other 
monitor than my heart. You are now sur- 
rounded by persons of experience and of 
talents — I mean for worldly intercourse — ^for I 
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should fain think that our worthy teacher, Mr. 
Oswald could vie in intellectual attainments 
with all your ambitious masters. From them^ 
of course, you will take advice. May it be 
such, my brother, as will consolidate your fu- 
ture happiness ; and never let me be an ob- 
stacle to its attainment/^ 

On perusing this letter — ^this affecting letter, 
I formed the resolution of returning to the cot- 
tage, and giving up aU idea of entering the 
army. I was preparing to state my determi- 
nation to Lincoln, when he walked into the 
room. He read Julia's letter with a smile, 
and without making any remark upon its con- 
tents, asked me to partake of some cham- 
paign sent to his tutor Richardson, by Lord 
Silvertop. 

As I beheld him, I felt the truth of Jidia^s 
observation ; it seemed to me as if I was spell- 
bound. My resolution fled, and with a faul- 
tering voice I accepted his invitation. 

Julia's objection to an introduction in Lon- 
don society, I thought might be easily over- 
ruled; but what she had said regarding her 
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father'ts new ideas, occasioned in my mind an 
uneasiness that I could neither account for nor 
repress. 

In the evening, I repaired to Richardson's 
room, and found Lincoln already there, in 
earnest conversation over a bottle and glasses, 
awaiting my arrival. 

" Come Richardson,'^ he said on my en- 
trance, " come, out with the cork of this 
Sillery, with clerical dexterity, and let us endea* 
vour to raise the drooping spirits of Fancourt 
with a sparkling glass." 

" Why, what ails you P' added the usher, as 
he proceeded to fulfil Lincoln's directions, with 
a skill that would have done credit to one of 
the most experienced drawers, nipping the wire, 
and giving a knowing rotation to the well 
rosined cork, *^ were you a few years older, one 
might fancy that you were in love.'' 

" And so he is,'' replied Lincoln ; " and 
over head and ears ; but I am not surprised at 
it — ^for the object of his tender passion, if she 
be as beautiful as she is clever, is deserving of 
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the parfait amour of the most fastidious rou^. 
Come, Horatio, here's to the health of Miss 
Julia Evans.** 

The glasses foamed in scintillating efferves- 
cence, and were ** cleared off '* with all the me- 
thod of confirmed gourmets; but as I toasted the 
dear girl, my cheek glowed at the self-upbraid- 
ing thought that her name should have been 
pronounced before a stranger. Despite this 
proper feeling, my vanity made me guilty of a 
profanation still m^re culpable. At the earnest 
request of my friiifgd, I placed her letter in 
Richardson *s hands. -•., 

The reverend' usher perused it with a smile, 
which to a more experienced observer would 
have spoken volumes ; and, returning it to me 
he observed, 

'* Very clever— very clever indeed, although 
the evident effusion of a romantic mind." 

The expression hurt me; and I eamestiy 
asked him what he meant. 

" Exactly this, Fancourt : this young lady^s 
partiality to a rural retirement, and her horror 
of the metropolis, are sentiments founded upon 
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erroneous notions, which time and intercourse 
with society can alone remove. These severe 
asperities, bristling against polished society, can 
only be smoothed down by attrition with the 
virtuous and the talented, who fortunately are 
more easily found in cities, where men naturally 
congregate, than in the grove. Intercourse 
with mankind is the only means of attaining 
solid information and correctness of judgment; 
without these our warmest feelings will prove 
ephemeral, and we deceive ourselves, like all 
enthusiasts, while, at the same time, we invo- 
luntarily deceive others. Love, friendship, 
esteem, must rest upon a solid basis to be last- 
ing. If they are merely idols raised by a glowing 
imagination on the tottering pedestal of our 
passions, they must sooner or later fall to the 
ground. The wings of fancy may be compared 
to those of the fabled Icarus, cemented with 
wax, softened by the warmth of our young and 
ardent hearts; but sure to drop off when exposed 
to thfe scorching rays of reflection — ^the sun 
which enlightens our path in the dark and in- 
tricate mazes we have to tread.'^ 
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My heart sank within me at this appalling 
denunciation of our young affection. 

'^ Come^ come,'^ said Lincoln, pouring out 
another glass ; ^^ you are too severe and dicta- 
torial to a lover. I dare venture to affirm, 
Richardson, that you were never in love." 

" I have had puerile predilections ; but they 
vanished in manhood." 

" But, Sir,'^ I replied, with timidity, ^' per- 
haps the object of your young affection had not 
been reared with you from childhood — ^lived 
with you as a sister." 

" My dear fellow," replied the crafty clerk, 
^^ I by no means condemn the brotherly feel- 
ings you entertain for this young girl — ^far from 
it. For her age and condition, she appears singu- 
larly gifted, and is possibly designed to become 
in time an ornament to her sex. All that I 
wish you to understand, is— that I think, for 
both your sakes, that a further knowledge of the 
world should become the touch-stone of your 
future sentiments. I know nothing more inju- 
rious in early life than a^tural education, with 
a constant intercourse between boys and girls. 
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The innocence of your shepherds and shep- 
herdesses is only to be found in idjrls and 
pastorals; and it is as difficult to meet with 
sylvan purity in the woods as in Hyde Park or 
Kensington Gardens. I even maintain that 
the solitude and the rustling shades of these 
romantic groves^ are more likely to attune the 
young heart to a yielding and a melting mood, 
than all the arts of cities, where a general 
knowledge of the corruption that surrounds us, 
warns the inexperienced of their constant danger. 
Your very ^^ murmuring and purUng streams ^' 
lull suspicion into a pensive security ; and the 
moon and her choristers, the nightingales, are the 
very panders of seduction. I do verily believe 
that it is from this conviction^ this effect of 
pastoral scenery on young and ardent minds, 
that the fashion of spending the finest part of 
the year in London has arisen ; mothers^ no 
doubt, from personal experience, being aware 
of the perils that haunt the dells and glades.^* 

The latter part of Richardson's remarks I did 
not heed ; but bitterly felt his observations on 
Julia ; and no doubt might have ventured to 
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reply with some severity, had not my utterance 
been checked by conflicting thoughts. He 
perceived my agitation, and endeavoured to 
qualify any harshness in his discourse. 

" Come, come, Fancourt,'^ he said, " do not 
take what I have said to you to heart. My 
observations were solely dictated for your wel- 
fare, and with a view of regulating your ideas 
of first love. The other day I found you ab- 
sorbed in the reading of Romeo and Juliet. — 
Peruse that play attentively, and you will find 
that the image of the fair Rosalind, of whom 
her ardent lover said 

The all seeing sun 
Ne^er saw her match, since first the world began, 

was soon obliterated in his thoughts by the 
beauteous daughter of Capulet, whom he had 
accidentally met at a ball, when forgetting her 
matchless rival, he exclaims like a fickle boy 

Did my heart love till now ? Forswear it sight ! 
For I ne*er saw true beauty till this night. 
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But we have had enough on namby-pamby 
amours. I hear, Mr, Lincoln, that your bro- 
ther, Lord Delaval, is given over at Nice ; and 
the good Earl has experienced some twitches 
in the stomach. Come, Sir,'^ he added, filling 
his glass, *^ here's to your speedy assumption of 
the earldom.'* 

So saying, the Reverend Mr. Richardson 
emptied in one gulp, his overflowing glass ; and 
to my amazement^ the Honorable Frederick 
Lincoln pledged him with a nod of thanks ! I 
was amazed ! but mechanically joined in the 
unfeeling toast, which I soon learnt was not 
uncommon at the tables of the younger sons of 
our nobility. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

On my return to my boarding house, my 
mind was busily occupied with conflicting reflec- 
tions. I thought on my new acquaintance, and 
shuddered at the unfeeling and unchristian ex- 
pressions of Richardson. What ! a minister of 
the gospel, a man exhibiting all the externals 
of piety, to drink to the speedy dissolution of 
the father and the brother of one of his pupils ! 
and this pupil not to receive with indignation 
the atrocious wish. Alas ! I was a mere child 
— ^a babe — a suckling in the ways of the 
world ! 

Ere I retired to rest, I paced the school- 
ground for some time, my eyes fixed upon the 
dark firmament, in which, although surrounded 
by inky clouds, that added to its brilliancy, the 
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favourite star of Julia still shone bright. I 
was thinking on the dear girl, when an 
opaque scud suddenly veiled the planet, and 
at the same time, a fast-falling meteor shot 
across the skies, rendering the obscurity still 
more mournful as it disappeared below the ho-» 
rizon. The wind howled piteously, the angry 
heavens announced an approaching storm, and 
I hastened homewards. Scarcely had I touched 
the bell, and looked again upon the skies, when 
something fluttering fell [upon my face, and 
dropped at my feet. I picked it up with a 
sentiment of fear ; it was a bird. The 
door opened, and I discovered in the ob- 
ject of my terror a large owl. The creature 
appeared to be in the agonies of death ; audits 
he struggled in my hands, he turned his fierce 
and fiery eyes upon me with an appalling 
-ferocity of expression. 

** The Lord have mercy upon us V^ exclaimed 
the cook, who had opened the door, "oh 
young gentleman, drop the nasty beast, for the 
love of God ! and hurry up stairs and say your 
prayers; for them there awful bu-ds never fall 
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in this dead hour of the night upon nobody, 
but when death and the devil are abroad. And 
see how he opens his horrible eyes, like a dying 
Christian ! Heaven protect us ! did any body 
ever see such goggling flaming ,eyes! Ob, 
Crimini — ^let him go ! I wouldn't touch him 
—no — ^no more than I would touch a ghost ! 
Oh, murder will be about — a guinea to a far- 
thing ! Oh, Sir, Pm aU in a shaking ague V' 

The poor girl was in reaUty in a sad fright, 
as she witnessed the bh-d expiring in fluttering 
agonies ; and, to tell the truth, I was not a 
little terrified myself. I had heard so much of 
these ominous birds, that my mind, predisposed 
to gloom by so many preceding circumstances, 
soon became a prey to the contagion of super- 
stitious fears. Dismal visions haunted my 
piUow all night. Towards morning, I fell into 
a sound sleep, from which I was roused by the 
bed-maker bringing me a letter. It was sealed 
with black wax, the address in my father's 
handwriting. It was dated from the Eang's 
Bench, and its contents announced his ruin, 
and my mother's death. 
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The extravagance of the favourite widow who 
had devoured my poor father's substance, with 
an ami de coBur a strapping half-pay Irish officer, 
added to various bubble speculations, had com- 
pletely exhausted his finances. 

My mother had died of an apopletic attack 
at a love-feast. After an inordinate degusta- 
tion of pickled salmon, qualified with brandy 
and water, she was listening, or seemed to lis- 
ten, with as much attention as a disturbed di- 
gestion can enable one to command, to a dis- 
course against gluttony, delivered by a drunken 
swaddler, till she most impiously appeared to 
be fast asleep — ^for which ofience the Reverend 
Jeremiah Hum rebuked her warmly and loudly 
—telling her that Beelzebub had poured a 
deadly poison in her ears, to close them against 
the word. But he and the righteous brother- 
hood and sisterhood shook her, and pulled her, 
and bawled at her in vain. Her spirit divine 
had fled with the spirit of wine she had so 
copiously indulged in \ and she was no longer 
a tenant of this world. 

Frederick Lincoln, if possible, showed me 
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more kindness than ever, and exerted his best 
endeavours to oppose my project of availing 
myself of a most friendly invitation from Os- 
wald, to consider his house my own imtil some- 
thing might be done for me. The silly captain 
would not have received me ; but I determined 
to repair to the curate's cottage, after attending 
my mother's funeral. Julia had written to me 
a most endearing letter, and I anticipated the 
delight of once^more pressing her to my heart. 
My dark destinies had otherwise ordained. 
At a public school it is not always an easy mat- 
ter to enjoy solitude without boisterous inter- 
ruption. As I have already said, I was remark- 
ably active, and generally excelled my school- 
fellows in their gymnastic exercises. In the 
angle of the play-ground, stood a venerable elm- 
tree of prodigious height ; to the summit of 
this wide spreading tree I was in the habit of 
climbing, and there unseen and unheeded, I 
used to read and meditate. 

One morning, when the contents of the 
letter I had received, and the circumstance of 
the ill-omened bird of night having been I may 
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say the harbinger of bad tidings, had bewil- 
dered my imagination, I was according to 
custom, ascending my leafy study. Unfor- 
tunately, as I seized a branch, which had 
hitherto supported my weight (whether it 
cracked or not, I do not know) scarcely 
had I trusted to its tough sinews, when it 
snapped, and I fell with it from a height of up- 
wards of forty feet, and should most probably 
have been killed, had I not alighted on the 
head of a young lordling, who, half asleep, was 
Conning his lesson, seated under my treacherous 
throne. This circumstance brv^^e my fall, my 
leg, and Lord Dunderford's head. 

The stripling was stunned and insensible, 
and we were both raised from the ground ; one 
of the ushers observing that if his Lordship 
possessed any brains, they would most un- 
doubtedly have been knocked out, so heavily 
had I and the broken branch fallen upon him. 

A surgeon was sent for, who first, as a matter 
of course, examined the young Lord, and pro- 
nounced that there was concussion, effusion, 
and compression on the xlura mater and pia 
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mater, for which his noble blood was duly ex- 
tracted, and he was ordered six draughts, four 
pills, a permanent lotion, and an occasional 
potion. Lord Dunderford's pate being dis- 
posed of, I was looked at ; and having learnt 
that I was nobody j the worthy apothecary, after 
torturing me with extensions, counter-exten- 
sions, and coaptations, decided that I had a 
simple oblique fracture of the fibula, and pro- 
ceeded to biwgle a deligation, and ordered low 
diet and an ounce of salts. I blessed my stars 
that my plebeian origin exempted me from 
swallowing all the drugs poured down the throat 
of the lordUng, whom the apothecary considered 
" a Unger 'em long*^' profitable case. However, 
the disciple of Galen was disappointed in hit 
expectation. 

The following morning, a landau and four, 
preceded by two outriders, drove to the school 
gate. It was the Duchess of Slangville, Lord 
Dunderford's noble mother, who came to fetch 
her darling son. But when she heard the na- 
ture of the accident, communicated cap in hand 
by the head master, her grace flew into a pa- 
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roxysm of rage, which she relieved by a shower 
of tears and imprecations that would have done 
credit to Thames Street. 

** And pray, Sir, who is the ruflSan who 
presumed to fall upon my son ?*^ 

" As I before had the honour of stating to 
your Grace, a youth of the name of Fancourt/' 

'^ Fancourt — Fancourt ! — what Fancourt ? I 
don^t know any people of that name. Fancourt ! 
— who is he — ^what is the fellow ?'^ 

" The son of a merchant, Madam.*' 

^^ A merchant, aye ! — a poulterer, I suppose, 
who calls himself a Turkey merchant — or a 
filthy dancing master, who calls himself a hop 
merchant ? Some son of a cucumber ! Bring 
the chap to me ; and hang me if I don^t give 
the fellow a box on the ear, that will make 
them tingle 'like a chime of bob majors P^ 

*^ I just had the honour of observing to your 
Grace that the youth fractured his leg in the 
fall.'' 

" I wish the beggar had broken every bone 
in his infernal carcase ! I'll tell you what, 
you Mr. Doctor, — ^if you think that people of 
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rank will send their children to school to have 
their heads broken by your tag-rag and bob-tail 
—I'll show you a horse of another colour I— 
Pretty business^ when a dirty scavenger like 
this is to cut capers over a nobleman's head 
with impunity !" 

*^ Impunity, Madam !" replied the master, 
with some warmth, " I had the honour of tell- 
ing your Grace that the lad has broken his 
leg." 

" Hold your jaw, you old Wigsby ! or 1^11 
break that into the bargain V' 

The master, obsequious as he was, could 
stand this language no longer, and walked off, 
leaving the enraged Duchess venting her pas- 
sion on all around her, and ordering her sweet 
son to be carefully transported to the carriage, 
her own servants receiving their share of her 
eloquence : 9^ 

*^ Have a care, you awkward wretches ! Lord 
Lord, you handle the sweet boy as if he were 
one of yourselves ! Step easier— easier I say ! 

Oh, I wish Old Nick was riding rough shod 
over the whole set of you !'* 
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The apothecary now came up to offer his aid 
and assistance^ and with a low and respectful 
bow, asked, if Jier Grace would permit him to 
leave the medicines he had had the honour of 
mixing up for my Lardy to be put into the 
carriage. 

" SwaUow them yourself, you dirty quack ^ 
was the only reply that her grace condescended 
to give, as she Jlmfiped into her landau with a 
surprising agility for a woman of her age — ^for 
the Duchess of Slangville was then about fifty- 
five years of age. 

Having overheard this elegant conversation 
from an adjoining room, I expressed my utter 
surpnse to Lincoln, who was seated by my bed- 
side. He smiled, and calmly said : 

'^ The Duchess is certainly an extraordinary 
personage ; but h^r manners may be called a 
family privilege, as her daughters are equally 
imguarded in their expressions. But no one 
heeds their eccentricities. They lead the 
fashion in most of our highest circles; and 
have more influence in attaining their ends 
than any family in England.^' 

VOL. II. K 
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^*Alas ! *' thought I, " if poor Julia had been 
here, her ideas of London and of high life 
would have been strangely confirmed ;" and I 
was still more determined to get myself re- 
moved to Mr. Oswald's as soon as possible. 

The following morning beamed in loveliness, 
and I greeted the day that seemed to smile 
propitiously upon my resolution. I anxiously 
watched every sound around the building, in 
tlie constant expectation of the arrival of my 
friend Oswald, possibly with Julia. My heart 
beat high in the delightful expectation, — a car- 
riage stopped at the gate ; — oh, with what a 
thrill of hope and fear I heard the rustling of a 
gown on the stairs ! My door opened, — ^when 
Frederick entered, accompanied by his beau- 
tiful sister, the Lady Zenobia Lincoln. 

As her Ladyship approached my couch, I 
was struck with amazement. I gazed upon 
her with that feeling of fascination which rivets 
to the spot the hero of Eastern tales, when a 
radiant fairy is conjured up in his path. She 
was what might be called a magnificent woman 
— tall, majestic, commanding and lovely. 
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Why such a superior personage came to a 
school, to visit a poor^ humble youth, son of 
a broken ex-oilman — ^helpless and friendless, 
except where friendship could be of no avail-— 
appeared to me a riddle which time alone could 
solve. 

She perceived my embarrassment or I should 
rather say my looks of amazement^ as she ap- 
proached myf>ed, and drew a chair near to it ; 
then with a smile of the most winning sweetness, 
she took my hand, in the kindest manner, and 
thus addressed me : 

^^ Well, my good young man, though you 
have been terrified and astonished by my friend 
the Duchess of Slangville, I trust that there is 
nothing about me to make you dread the ap- 
pearance of another titled visitor ; although I 
rather suspect that your ideas are abominably 
radical, since you actually broke one of your 
legs for the mere gratification of breaking a 
nobleman's head ! That was too cruel, although 
plaiaanterie ipart, many of your reformers are 
endeavouring to crush us by similar experi- 
ments," 
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My fair visitor had contracted the then 
fashionable habit of ornamenting her discourse 
with French phrases, although at this moment, 
she must have thought that I was unacquainted 
with the language ; for shortly after she turned 
to her brother, saying Vraiment voire jeune ami 
finest pas malf A crimson blush, which I felt 
mounting to my cheek, and a significant look 
of Lincoln, told her that I had* fully' under- 
stood her complimentary remark. She play-- 
fully turned from the subject, and added, with 
a sparkUng smUe : 

^^ Fred has told me all about you. School 
friendships, they say, are lasting; and such 
I hope yours will prove. He has also ac* 
quainted me with the difficulties imder which 
your father labours ; and it is both his wish and 
mine that you should accept a room in our 
house, until your recovery. . I will not hear of 
a refusal. I have brought a carriage, settled in 
a manner to carry you with ease — so come 
along." 

^^ Indeed, my Lady,^' I replied, with a faul-. 
tering voice, *' you are too good j but — I-^ 
I— '^ 
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'* You have sent word to Mr. Oswald to 
come for you. I know all about it j but I 
should fain hope that oUr house may prove as 
acceptable, at any rate, as commodious as his^^' 
she Said with axi arch look. '^ No V* she added^ 
ais I paused in my reply, ^^well then, I must 
endeavour to make it so— for a certain person, 
skilled, I understand in nursing, shall be as 
welcome to me as you are. So now— this 
mighty affair is settled. Come, Fred, send up 
Martin and Samuel, and assist your young 
friend down stairs." 

So saying, she cast upon me a look, gentle, 
sweet, yet so searching, so strange to me, that 
she quitted the room with her brother, leaving 
me bewUdered with surprise. 

I was carefully borne to the carriage, by two 
servants in livery. Lady Zenobia was in a 
curricle with a pair of greys, which she drove 
herself in a most dashing style, preceded by 
two outriders. I was placed in a landau, one of- 
her servants by me, supporting occasionally the 
board on which my leg was extended. The 
splendour of the equipage, the liveries, the out- 
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riders^ the dazzling annorial bearings which 
embhizoned the carriage that bore me — the 
rapidity of our drive to Grosvenor Square — all 
appeared to xne a dream — confused with the 
thoughts of my father in prison — Julia in her 
humble cottage— and I, her little brother, I 
might say a helpless orphan — ^assisted firom an 
elegant landau by livery servants into one of 
the most gorgeous mansions of our proud me- 
tropolis ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ere I relate the singular occurrences that 
fixed my destinies in Lord Silvertop's house, 
it may be necessary to give some further ac- 
count of the Earl's fascinating daughter. 

The figure of Lady Zenobia was most com- 
manding ; one might say that she appeared as 
if created to move in kingly intercourse, and 
become the gaze of courts. Her features were 
Grecian, yet without classic severity ; and the 
painter or the sculptor, despite of its being 
"bad taste,^' could not have avoided pour- 
traying her with a smile bordering upon mirth ; 
a, mingled look of dignity and playfulness, a 
rare but captivating combination. If the more 
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fiistidious critic could have objected to any 
point in her person, she might, perhaps, 
have been considered as likely to run into 
embonpoint, and being somewhat too mascu- 
line. 

Lady Zenobia's mind corresponded with her 
personal appearance, and the indication of her 
features. Strong, energetic, unyielding, and 
withal lively, cheerful, and buoyant. Deeply 
read in ancient and modem literature, she had 
drawn firom the rich sources of her imagination 
a philosophic train of thinking. She was 
enabled boldly to soar above all vulgar preju- 
dices. She moved in an eccentric sphere of 
her own creation. Although she seemed to be 
convinced that the world was made for her, yet 
she had created a world of her own. She most 
thoroughly despised the qu'en dira fon of 
society. Independent, in fortune as in 
opinions, she felt and she showed that there 
are individuals who may claim an exempting 
privilege from the rules that regulate the mass, 
and who possess a master mind to emancipate 
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themselves from the thraldom of custom. She 
had never troubled herself by removing with a 
cautious hand the dense yet flimsy veil that 
covers truth ; she had torn it down boldly^ and 
cast the fragments from her. 

Many suitors of rank and fortune had che- 
rished in vain the hope of obtaining her. She 
had attained her thirty-second year in single- 
ness. She knew herself too well to repose 
confidence in others. Her passions were as 
imcontrollable as they were singular. She 
saw no reason why the breasts of others might 
not be fired with similar aberrations. Neither 
could she think but that^ as cleverly as she had 
done, they might also have concealed their 
inward thoughts by assumed externals. In a 
humble condition of life she would have been 
shunned; as an Earl's daughter^ she was 
courted, and even mitred sages would often 
" grace *' her father's board. 

With these qualifications, it may be easily 
imagined that she was as much disliked by wo- 
men as her society was sought by men— a 
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strong illustration of La Bruyere's observa- 
tion : 

" Women do not please each other by the 
same attractions that captivate men : a thou- 
sand quaUties which kindle in men the greatest 
passions^ cause- among themselves aversion and 
antipathy." 

Lady Zenobia Lincoln herself disliked the 
society of her own sex. Her person, as I have 
already said, was somewhat Amazonian. She 
was one of the best and boldest horsewomen 
in England, — ^bore off every prize in archery, 
was an expert shot, and in the field mostly in 
at the death. Though she shunned female 
intimacy, few women excelled her in orna- 
mental accomplishments : — a perfect musician, 
she sang and played with professional skill. 
She was the Ufe and soul of all private thea- 
tricals, and her dancing the magnet of every 
ball room that she graced. 

Such was Lady Zenobia. The room I was 
conveyed to was, or at least appeared to me, gor- 
geously furnished. My bed, of French work- 
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manship^ was draped with light blue silk and 
white netting ; bronzes^ curious specimens of 
china adorned various parts of the chamber ; 
and amongst many valuable pictures suspended 
around the apartment, several portraits of her 
Ladyship, painted or drawn in various attitudes 
and costumes a la Lady Hamilton were not the 
least attractive. 

When I had been comfortably "settled/* as it 
is termed, on my splendid couch, by the care 
of Frederick and his servants, the latter were 
dismissed, and her Ladyship entered my room, 
to enquire how I found myself. She was fol- 
lowed by one of her women, a lovely girl of 
about nineteen, whose long golden hair, hang- 
ing round her in luxuriant curls, formed a 
striking contrast with the jetty locks, and 
southern complexion of her mistress. This 
damsel's name was Maria, but she bore the 
familiar pet name of Pussey. 

Seating herself by my bedside, and scat- 
tering over my bed some violets and roses, 
with a hand that Phidias might have copied. 
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she addressed her maid with much playful- 
ness : 

** Now Pussey, I have brought you a patient 
whom you must take great care of. And as 
for youj Master Horatio, I request that you 
will respect the sacred laws of hospitality, and 
not fall in love with your nurse/^ 

Miss Pussey smiled, dropped a curtsey with 
an arch look, that to an experienced eye would 
have seemed fully intended to produce disobe- 
dience to her mistress's injunctions, and left 
the room. 

Hitherto I had been too bewildered to thank 
my noble patroness for her benevolence; — a 
littie more composed, I was endeavouring awk- 
wardly to express my gratitude, when she in- 
terrupted me. 

" Nonsense, Horatio,'* she said, with one of 
her bewitching smiles, *^ stuff and nonsense ; 
you and Frederick are friends ; we intended 
to have you both here during the holidays 
and the accident you have met with has only 
anticipated the vacation. Moreover," she 
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added, smootihing down my pillow, ^^ I have 
heard much about you, and it is my wish to 
forward your future views. Surely you do 
not wear a night-cap-— it makes such a fright of 
one ! — come, take it off. Only follow the ad- 
vice that I shall give you, and you will get on.— 
Do not keep your shirt collar buttoned in bed , 
— I heard of a young man who got strangled in 
his sleep by this imprudence. I am a very odd 
sort of a body — ^fuU of whims and fancies — ^nay 
I might say caprices!— How odiously your nails 
are cut, to be sure ! — I must make Pussey pare 
them, like a christian's. — I must have my own 
way in everything. So I see you have brought 
the Whole Duty of Man with you ; you are right 
— ^read it — it is a source of much consolation. 
Did you ever read Little^s Poems ? — I shall 
give theiQ to you ; they may afford you some 
distractions after your devotions. By the bye, I 
hope that you belong to the Church of England. 
— How can you make use of those horrible In- 
dian silk handkerchiefs, like a haberdasher. — 
Here, take mine.*' And she threw me her own 
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perfumed cambric kerchief, trimmed with lace 
with her initials richly embroidered in the 
corner. " On one point I must insist, Horatio ; 
—you must always frankly teU me your mind 
—your most inward thoughts. I have pro- 
mised Frederick to be your friend, and I am 
sure you will not prove ungratefrd. — I declare 
he blushes like a girl ! — Come, come, we must 
get the better of this timidity. Come Horatio, 
be a good boy.*' 

And so saying, she implanted a kiss on my 
forehead, which thrilled every fibre of my 
agitated frame, with a sensation till then im- 
known — so different from what I had expe- 
rienced when embracing my gentle, my simple 
Julia ! I felt ashamed ; and yet I knew not 
why. My brain was on fire, I was burning 
with feverish heat— yet I was trembUng from 
head to foot ! 

Lady Zenobia perceived my emotion, and 
looked on me with a sort of triumphant smile, 
never to be forgotten ! It bore a mingled cha- 
racter of softness and fierceness, kindness and 
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severity. I gazed upon her in silent yet enthu- 
siastic amazement, as she left me^ saying, with 
an enchanting expansion of every feature, 

" Good bye, Horatio ; remember, be a good 
boy; and mmd— everything— everything I bid 
you." 

A thousand conjectures crowded my wan- 
dering brain. Had I been separated from JiQia 
with any sinister motive ? and from what could 
such motives have arisen ? At one moment, I 
imagined that Lady Zenobia had taken a strange 
fancy for me. Vanity, young as I was, fostered 
the thought; yet this^ absurd notion reason 
repelled. She scarcely knew me — ^besides, her 
rank in Ufe — my humble condition ! 

The entrance of her brother dissipated all 
these conflicting speculations. In the course 
of our conversation, he said that I had been 
particularly fortunate in having made myself 
agreeable to Lady Zenobia ; that she had al- 
ready spoken to her father, who had promised 
her to obtain for me a commission. But what 
still more amazed me, he stated her intention 
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to remove, through Lord Silvertop's influence^ 
any obstacle that Captain Evans might throw 
in the way of my miion with Julia, if we still 
continued in the same mind. 






CHAPTER X. 

It was early the following mornings when 
Frederick Lincoln entered my chamber, fol- 
lowed by Lady Zenobia, ushering in Mr. 
Oswald and Julia Evans. The poor girl, in the 
most simple attire, and with a plain cottage bon- 
net, kept her eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
stepped as timidly and as bashfully towards me, 
as could have done a reluctant bride, conducted 
to a hated union. 

But her guide soon roused her ; and, taking 
off her bonnet, exclaimed : ^ 

** Come, come. Miss Evans, never mind mc, 
and kiss your brother — ^for well I know that 
you long have wished it,'' 
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Then taking her gently by the hand, she 
actually led her to my forced embrace. She 
was sobbing and bathed in tears. Oswald heaved 
a deep sigh ; his worthy wife walked to the 
window^ pretending to be looking out into the 
street. Julia could only exclaim, in a broken 
voice, 

" Oh, Horatio ! this is more than I can 
bear !'* 

Lady Zenobia, smiling archly, replied, *^ Well 
to be sure ! were there ever two such silly chil- 
dren V' 

As Julia timidly withdrew from my arms — 
arms that ^ould no longer press her in ecstatic 
delight, my eyes caught those of Lady Zenobia. 
I knew not why, but a sense of horror Instantly 
struck me, like an electric spark. As I turned 
round, I observed her brother — his hands 
behind his back, leaning against the chimney, 
his looks fixed upon Julia, and his features 
gathered into a cynical smile I had never 
witnessed before. 

Alas ! I bitterly thought^ how different would 
have been our meeting at the cottage ! 
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Lady Zenobia pressed Oswald and his wife^ 
with Julia, to repeat their visits frequently; 
but for several days they did not avail them- 
selves of the invitation, until Evans, accompa- 
nied by his daughter, having been honoured 
with an invitation from Lord Silvertop, who 
was confined to the house with a fit of gout, 
brought her with him to town. 

Strange to say, in this new circle we all felt 
ourselves placed in a false position, except the 
Welsh Captain, whose vulgar eccentricities 
afforded much amusement to the old Earl, blasd 
in every pleasurable pursuit of fashionable 
life, and to whom such a monstrous JLion as 
Evans was actually an entertaining novelty. 

Evans Evans, who had never before ap- 
proached so great a personage, invariably called 
him ^^ My Lord General," and at first felt some 
bashfiilness ; but the good humour and affabi- 
Uty of Lord Silvertop, soon emboldened him ; 
and in a few days an intimacy prevailed be- 
tween them, that to me was unaccountable. 
The Captain would relate his long winded sto- 
ries to the great amusement even of Lady Ze- 
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nobia, who never before could have encountered 
so curious a specimen of that vulgar pride and 
low bred vanity, too firequently met with, even 
in military upstarts, who in insolence and 
arrogance seem to vie with their feUows in civil 
life. 

So elated was the veteran with these une^t- 
pected honours, that in a few days he expressed 
a sovereign contempt for a country life. Ijun- 
moij he said, was the only fit place for public 
characters ; as such did the silly man already 
consider himself. Jiilia beheld the alteration 
which her good sense had foreseen, in silent 
sadness. Oswald was the only being with 
whom she could now unbosom her secret 
thoughts. Strange to say, such are the fasci- 
nations of the tinselled world, that the plain 
and homely curate's wife was soon tainted with 
their deadly influence, as Lady Zenobia endea- 
voured, by her winning manners, to avail her- 
self of Mrs. Oswald's influence on Julia, to re- 
concile her to the change, as being necessary 
for Qur mutual advantage. With me, aided by 
my own ambition and vanity, Lady Zenobia and 
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her brother succeeded but too well in banishing 
my illusire thoughts of romance and innocence. 
Julia's opinions were as firmly fixed as her 
love and her yirtues. 

Every thing that I now saw and heard around 
me was at variance with all the maxims incid-* 
oated in my mind by the worthy Oswald. Re- 
ligion certainly was not a subject of scorn, 
since it was never alluded to. Ambition and 
pleasure were the Penates of the family ; and, 
in a fanatic or Puritanical insurrection, Xiord 
Silvertop might have saved his mansion from 
destruction, by roaring out of his window, like 
old Grimaldi in the attack of the populace on 
the Roman Catholics, " Gentlemen, I give you 
my honour, there is no reUgion in this house !" 

Lady Zenobia had sufficient tact, unexpe^ 
rienced as I was, not to pioneer down my early 
principles, though the motta of those grim sap-r 
pers and miners, the ne aspera terent might 
have been equally applicable to her; but, a 
cunning engineer, she gradually worked upon 
an edifice erected upon suqh a frail foundation 
as my education in that respect had been^ 
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O woman ! what an able casuist thou art, 
when thy silver tongue deals out sofib so- 
phistry and falsehood through lovely lips, 
dad with the fascinating guise of truth! — 
lips that tempt to sin, since they can reward 
the sinner ! 

My noble and beautiful hostess soon ap- 
peared to me a supernatural being. I ad- 
mired yet feared her; her chiselled hand 
held forth the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge^ '^ pleasant to the eye, and to be desired 
to make one wise.*' Still a secret monitor, 
whenever I thought of Julia, seemed to whisper 
in mine ear, " Ye shall not eat it, neither shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die.*' Oswald^s admonitions 
still enabled me to struggle, my firmness was 
shaken, but not overthrown. 

Unsophisticated as I was, the scales gradually 
began to fall from my deluded eyes ; and already 
suspicion, dark and unaccountable, rankled 
in my breast. The sedulous care taken by 
Lady Zenobia that JuUa and I should never be 
together, without a third person being present. 
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seemed in opposition to her otherwise kind 
behaviour towards us. 

The unceasing attentions paid to Julia by 
Frederick Lincoln proved another fertile source 
of disqtdetude, and soon gave rise to sinister 
apprehensions that embittered my days. Una* 
ble, from my accident to quit my chat^ber^ and 
join the family in a dress willed by etiquette, 
I constantly heard Julia and my friend in the 
music room or drawing-room, mingling their 
voices at the piano in sounds that carried deso- 
lation to my soul. It was then that Julia's pre- 
dictions rushed across my burning brain with all 
their truth and maddening certainty. The peace 
—the unmingled joys of our cottage were al- 
ready banished. Evans had received from 
Lord Silvertop the promise of a brevet majo- 
rity — a pair of epaulettes ! The silly man's 
weak intellect could not stand proof against 
what he considered such a flattering admission 
of his merits. 

Mrs. Oswald, who for the first lime in her 
life, was in London^ and attending theatres and 
other places of amusement, caught the infec- 
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tion ; she was perpetually teazing her husband 
to solicit for a curacy in town. 

In Julia no alteration was apparent^ at least 
in her manners. The velvet bloom of youth 
had forsaken her cheeks — ^her eyes^ dimmed and 
red, betrayed her painful vigils. She felt that 
the evils she had foretold were fast gathering 
around us ; but, like Cassandra, she was pre- 
pared firmly to bear with the fulfilment of her 

fatal prophecies. 

Still, Frederick Lincoln's unceasing friendly 

attentions to me, would sometimes lull these 
suspicions, which I felt were unjust ; and his 
sister was resolved to add still farther to 
the weight of my obligation, by directing her 
solicitor to arrange my father's afiairs, and res^ 
tore him to liberty. 

Liberty ! — oh, how I longed for mine ! I 
was still a prisoner ! Fears that I could neither 
dispel nor substantiate, hovered around me in- 
cessantly. The gorgeous mansion that I was 
in appeared to me a splendid sepulchre ; the 
luxurious fare spread before me by the pretty 
handmaid of Lady Zenobi^ and her pampered 
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servants, seemed to me as loathsome as that 
food with which^ as travellers assert^ cannibals 
fatten their intended victims. I felt betrayed, 
without the power of upbraiding my betrayers 
— mjured, without the right of complaining of 
my wrongs. 

This cruel state of imcertainty could not long 
last. I felt that my destinies were fast jour- 
neying to their bourne. 



VOUII. 



CHAPTER XI. 

My recovery, slow as it was, was retarded by 
my feverish mind. How often did I experience 
the truth of those expressive lines of Shak^ 
speare, now so applicable to me, 

To-morrow, and tO'inorroWy and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

Captain, now Major Evans, seldom came 
near me, and when he condescended to pay me 
a visit, he assumed all the insulting dignity of 
ill-bestowed authority. The miserable creature 
seemed already to treat me as an inferior, yet I 
had been the unwilling stepping-stone to his 
elevation. At last, I was in a fit state to leave 
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my room, to be introduced to the noble lord of 
the mansion. 

Lord Silvertop bore a resemblance to so 
many of his order, that it might be useless to 
describe him ; but his military career, which 
had procured him the appellation of the " gal- 
lant General," was of a nature that may be 
worthy of a short illustration. 

His Lordship had entered the foot guards at 
a very early period of Hfe. Those regiments in 
regard to discipline were widely different in those 
days from what they are at present. His com- 
pany was usually commanded by his sergeant, 
who kindly whispered to him the necessary 
words of command, when he was obliged to ap- 
pear in the field. The regiment was ordered upon 
service in Holland, where his Lordship received 
a wound from one of our own sentinels, who 
was placed in so very uncertain a position, that 
neither he, nor his corporal, nor his captain 
knew on which side was the enemy. 

Howbeit, his wound appeared in the Ga- 
zette; he returned to England, and was, of 
course, promoted. Having thus proved his 
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intrepidity and judgment as an officer of infantry, 
he was appointed to a regiment df light dragoons, 
as the cavaLry hehnet in those days was a very 
handsome head dress, and suited his com- 
plexion, and was once more sent into the 

tented field in . Here he was again 

somewhat unfortunate ; for, being ordered in ad- 
vance to cover a body of infantry, when the halt 
was sounded for the night as loudly as trumpets 
could proclaim it, for fear the enemy might not 
be apprized of their safety, Colonel Lincoln, 
instead of foolishly exposing his men and 
horses by throwing out videttes, as the weather 
was intensely cold, and drizzling, with a sharp 
wind blowing a cutting sleet in his face— a 
mighty ungentlemanly situation on a November 
night — the gallant colonel, to protect his men 
from the inclemency of the weather, faced them 
inwards, and ordered bridles oflF and nose-bags 
on, exclaiming, as he shook off the crystallized 
sleet on his garments, *^ What we suffer for 
our country !'* 

He therefore, everything being comfortably 
" made up for the night,^' betook himself with 
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his brother officers, to " rough it" on a cold veal 
pie, a ham, and a bottle of port wine per man, 
before a blazing fire ; for in those days as it was 
fully ascertained that a fire kept oflF wolves, 
outlaying picquets were in duty bomid to kin- 
dle an enormous one, to keep oflF the enemy. 
A quantum si^. of hot punch qualified the cold 
wine, and the party were soon enjoying as.com- 
fortable a sleep as a winter bivouac can al- 
low. 

The night was dark, the field hearth extin- 
guished, and grey morning was, peeping in 
through darkness and fog — propitious to stra- 
tagem. Now it so happened that a body of 
low-bred sans culottes thought it advisable to 
push forward an impertinent reconnaissance^ 
and when, to their utter amazement, they be- 
held through the flitting haze a line of cavalry, 
with their horses' tails turned towards them, 
these raw and inexperienced soldiers, who were 
commanded by an attorney, who had had the 
impudence to become a field officer, at first 
simply and foolishly imagined that the horse 
they perceived must have belonged to their 
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own cavalry. But the attorney, who had a 
prying eye, recognized the British uniform, and 
although — ignorant man — ^he could not pos- 
sibly imagine by what ruse de guerre an 
enemy's back was turned towards him, con- 
trary to all etiquette and politeness, he ordered 
his men to pour in a volley on the horses, who 
were forming an intrenchment for their sleep- 
ing riders. The steeds who had escaped the 
musquetry, very properly tugged out of the 
ground the ill-planted piquets, to which they 
were tied, and very wisely took to their heels at 
the top of their speed, in the most prudent 
direction — ^i. e. away from their assailants. 

The terrified and unridden horses galloped 
on piquets and all through the infantry bi- 
vouac, carrying terror and consternation with 
them. In a moment, the drums beat, the bu- 
gles sounded, and the whole Hne soon turned 
out. — ^Soon, in those days, meant half-an- 
hour. 

The caitiflF French lawyer, who had but a 
handful of men with him, hearing such a hub- 
bub, concluded that it must have arisen from a 
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multitude^ and very prudently retreated in good 
order; but was ungenerous enough to carry 
away with him a lot of very fine horses, and a 
good number of very fine fellows, caught nap- 
ping, and amongst them was Colonel Lin- 
coln. 

His captivity, as might be expected, was 
of a very short duration. A flag of truce 
was sent in for so valuable an officer, and he 
was exchanged for a French general of brigade, 
and a colonel of infantry, whom we had taken 
in their sick quarters at ; this ad valo- 
rem estimation of the noble colonel having 
been considered a proper equivalent. 

But it so happened, in this aflair, that the 
Hon. Colonel Lincoln was woimded in action* 
He had carried his plate chest into the field ; and 
when he was taken prisoner, the capture of his 
valuable canteen was considered by the French 
officer as of more importance than that of its 
owner. The colonel expostulated, and insisted 
upon preserving his property ; the attorney per- 
sisted — ^the nobleman resisted. As he had been 
intended to serve upon the staff, he had studied 
Chambaud's exercises ; and he called the 
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Frenchman a Jacobin, and a regicide; — to 
which the Oaul replied that he was an insolent 
Crodam^ — and suiting the action to the word, 
gave him a gentle hint of prudence across the 
head with his sabre. 

After these exploits, our worthy again visited 
his native shores, and, inflated with glory, he 
applied for the command of a foreign expedi- 
tion. This appointment being most unjustly 
withheld, he of course joined the opposition, as 
a much injured man, became furious in his po- 
litics and outrageously noisy. He would be a 
hero, and prove to the country that his won- 
drous merits had been overlooked ; he raised a 
fencible regiment of all the vagabonds he could 
collect, and was sent to Ireland. There he 
issued proclamations, compared himself to 
Ccesar, Alexander and Hannibal, promised to 
quell the rebellion with one blow, and swore 
he^d be blown if he didn't. 

At last the long wished for day of glory ar- 
rived. The rebels attacked him; one half of 
his valiant corps threw down their arms, to 
take to their legs. The other moiety more 
prudent, ran away with them, to fight some 
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other day. And it is but justice to say^ that, 
resolved as their commander was never to be 
outdone in anything, he won the race hollow, 
and in the fairest manner — ^for instead of meanly 
availing himself of the advantage of being 
moimted, he threw himself off his horse, and 
pulled foot with the other pedestrians over 
hedge and ditch, in a regular steeple chase. 

About this period, his father, who, for a long 
time, had had one foot in the grave, popped in 
the other : and the colonel ever more enjoyed 
the otium cum dignitate in which I found 
him. 

On my entrance in the drawing-room, his 
Lordship was seated in his capacious study- 
chair in his library; a bowl of gravy soup and a 
decanter of Madeira before him — one of his feet 
rolled up in flannel and extended on a pillow. 
He received me with every demonstration of 
good humour, and offered me his chalky hand 
with his usual abnegation of superiority on 
such occasions. 

The major, erect as a ram-rod, was standing 
behind his chair, and as I entered, tossed his 
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head, and gave me a nod of protection^ as if he 
had just picked up the grandeur that had been 
dropped by his noble patron. 

Julia was seated on a divan with Lady Zeno- 
bia. Pleasure beamed in her eye^ as I walked 
in, assisted by Frederick Lincoln. The day 
was— and alas ! how bitterly I felt it — ^when in 
our cottage Julia would have flown into her 
brother's arms ! Now she durst not even rise 
to meet me. The stiffness of the world's de- 
corum had benumbed her once pliant limbs. I 
felt that we were degraded — the willing slaves of 
wealth and power — no longer fit to breathe the 
air of purity and freedom. 

Lord Silvertop informed me that I should 
shortly be gazetted. I received the tidings of 
what had been my ambitious desire with the 
same appalling thrill with which I could have 
heard a sentence of transportation pronoimced 
from the bench. My eyes fell upon Julia; hers 
were suffused with tears, while her heaving 
bosom proclaimed, in agonising eloquence, that 
her sentiments remained unchanged. 

Dinner was announced : Lord Silvertop was 
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rolled in by the Major, with more subserviency 
than any valet could have displayed. Frederick 
Lincoln handed in Julia. My brain was on fire, 
my eyes were dazzled, and I fancy that I should 
have dropped in a chair, had not Lady Zenobia 
taken my arm, and led me into the drawing- 
room, saying, 

" Why what ails the boy ! Indeed, Horatio, 
you are too silly." 

I was seated next to Julia. This circum- 
stance, which in former days, would have been 
a source of happiness, was now my misery. 
What had we not to say to each other — what 
hopes, what fears to impart ! Yet we were 
compelled to remain silent, confined to the 
common-place civilities of the freezing world. 

During dinner, Frederick was all life and wit, 
his sister occasionally adding to the brilliancy 
of his conversation, by the reflected sparklings 
of herown saiUies ; the Major indulged in vulgar 
roars of laughter at what he did not comprehend, 
when others smiled, and now and then edging 
in a guard-house anecdote, or a cock- pit joke. 
I could not imagine how such a vulgar creature 
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could have insinuated himself in the good 
graces of a person of Lord Silvertop's distinc- 
tion. 

Love^ especially romantic love^ had been the 
chief subject of Frederick Lincoln and Lady 
Zenobia's raiUerie during dinner; and our 
noble host joined them in ridiculing any pas- 
sion that tended to render one miserable, break 
our sleep, or affect our appetite. Lady Zeno- 
bia perceived that this conversation kept Julia 
and I on thofus, and kindly came to our relief 
by drawing out the lion, Major Evans. 

*' Pray Major, were you ever seriously in 
love ?" 

** Bless your Ladyship's glorious eyes, was I 
not ! When I was a youngster, I was always 
up to my neck in it, like a scout stuck in a 
swamp — the more he struggles, the more he 
sticks. The ladins, bless 'em ! couldn't do 
without Evans Evans ; he was the lad for them. 
They would come down upon me, slap bang ! 
but I was up to them. None of your skirmish- 
ing — your popgun business ! But, saving your 
Ladyship's presence, I came to the charge, slap 
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bang^ with three cheers, hurrah ! rattling on to 
the tune of the British Grenadiers ! All went on 
well^ like a house on fire, until I got among 
your queens and princesses, and then I was 
bothered like a clubbed battalion." 

^^ Queens and princesses !" exclaimed Lady 
Zenobia, *^ and pray, Major, in what part of 
the world did these courtly adventures take 
place V^ 

*^ Please your illustrious Ladyship, when I 
was a prisoner in Africa among the Bon- 
doons/** 

" I never heard of that nation before," said 
Lord Silvertop. 

" Nor nobody else, until I had the ill luck to 
be caught among *em," replied the Major. 

*^ I should be most happy to hear these 
adventures related,'^ said Lady Zenobia. 

*^ Then, my Lady," replied Evans, " your 
Honourable Ladyship shall be gratified in the 
loading of a field piece."^ And he proceeded 
with the following story. 

* Major Evans, like many other trayellers, was not always 
happy in recoUectiog names, but we surmise he must hare 
meant the inhabitants of Bondoo. 



CHAPTER XII. 

*^ Once upon a time, my Lord General and 
my Lady, I was sent out to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in command of a detachment, on board 
of a cranky transport, as tight and as snug as 
a butter firkin without a hoop, and commanded 
by a son of a sea-cook, who didn't know his 
stem from his stem, saving your Ladyship's 
presence ; nothing whatsomdever of navigation 
and that there sort of thing ; and not only did 
the grampus of a fellow box us about the salt 
seas, like a teetotum, but he starved our lives 
out. For do you see, when I go on ship- 
board, I always keep a sharp look out to the 
prog and grog, but I was then a green-horn, 
and didn't know what's what. So says I to him 
before we sailed, says I to him, ^Captain,' 
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it grieved me^to call a chap, the like of that, 
Captain, ' Captain,' says I, * I hope you have a 
good stock of victuals on board.' 

" ' Stock V says he, ' ay, to be sure I have, 
fish, flesh, and fowl, with soft tommy, gallore, 
and lashions of lush.' 

"And sure enough, while we were in the chops 
of the Channel, we got on pretty well. * But 
once at sea,' says he, * youll see.' The first 
day, he ordered a dinner the very bespeaking 
of which made one's mouth water : mock tur- 
tle, a roast turkey, and a plum pudding. So, 
thought I, we'll live like fighting cocks ; but, 
lo and behold ! when the boy piped up for din- 
ner, nothing was on the table but a piece of salt 
junk, and hard biscuit, King's-own, as I hope 
to be saved ! So says, I, * Captain, whereas the 
mock turtle ?' 

« ^ Coming directly,' says he. ' Boy, where's 
the mock turtle?' says he, to a dirty lob-lolly 
boy-looking thief. 

" ^ The mock turtle. Sir ?' says he, ^ Sir, 
why the mock turtle's fallen overboard in a 
squall.* 
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*' * Oh, what a pity !' says the Captain, ^ then 
bring in the turkey/ 

*' * The turkey. Sir,' answered the whelp, 
' the turkey Sir, is just gone ashore to get him- 
self washed/ 

" ' What without my leave,' roared out the 
villain. * I'll have him at the gratings for that 
when he comes back. Well, accidents may 
happen in the best regulated families,^ said the 
vagabond. * Hand in the plum pudding.' 

" * Plum pudding, Sir, answered the young 
rascal, ^ cookee forgot to put it in a bag, and 
it's all afloat on board the copper, like Mother 
Carey's chickens in a swell.' 

" So, my Lord General, that's the way I 
was treated; and excepting pease and salt pork, 
junk, as tough as a cable, biscuit, garrisoned 
with barge-men,*' cheese and oatmeal, and 
twice a week a pudding, boiled in a stocking, 
and served up like a leg, with rum and bilge- 
water, to comfort us, everything was gone on 
shore to be washed. Oh, I could have shot 
the rascal ! 

* Wearer worms, that £at up the biscuits. 
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" Well, ladies and gentlemen, there was I, 
as comfortable as a man with water in his shoes 
when a storm came on, I don't know in what 
quarter, but it showed us none ; and it blew 
great guns, and small arms for a week, when 
we found ourselves, one jolly morning, on a lee 
shore, with the ship's bottom scooped out like 
a cocoa nut, and every son of a woman sent in 
a hand gallop to Davy's loqker. So, do you see, 
what does I do, but I held hard on the shrouds, 

when the Captain, and be d d to him, took 

to a hen-coop, and scudded off; and I couldn't 
help singing out to him, ^ I say Captain of the 
hen-coop ahoy ! are you going on shore to be 
washed ?' And sure enough, he got a washing 
without lather — ^for in a crack, whack went his 
hencoop against a rock, and I never saw Cap- 
tain Trap no more. 

^' So says I to myself, ' Evans Evans, you're 
in a devil of a hobble, and you must get out of 
it by your own exertions,' — and so the weather 
cleared up, but the wreck was going fast down. 
So, thought I, it's time to take to my scrapers. 
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and get clear off; and so I fell to work^ and 
made up a sort of raft ; and the sea being mo- 
derate, I floated myself on shore.— Ah 1 but 
I soon discovered that I had fallen from 
the firying-pan into the Ere, when I took to the 
water; for I foimd myself surrounded by 
savages, all as naked as my hand, the 
ladies will excuse if I skip over partiklars. 
I first fancied that they were "Anthropo- 
phagus cannibals, and would eat me up^ 
without pepper or salt. But I was out — ^for 
they were mighty civil and genteel ; they only 
stripped me mother bare, gave me a lambasting, 
to make me dance, and took me with them to 
the wars. 

^^ I found 'em, after all, a good sort of people; 
only they killed and ate all the prisoners they 

« 

couldn't sell, and fed upon nothing but black 
beetles and grasshoppers, and all that there sort 
of a thing. And I behaved so bravely in their 
service, and showed them how to toss about 
brown bess so smartly, that they made me one 
of their captains, and I was in great favour with 
their King ; and I assure you, my Lord Gene- 
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ral, that they were all good and loyal subjects^ 
and respected their sovereign as sovereigns 
ought to be respected ; and the very name of 
the king would set them a shivering and a 
shakings as if they had the ague^ like good and 
true subjects. And then, though they were 
heathens, they showed proper respect to the 
clergy ; and their parsons would take their 
wives and daughters, and all their goods and 
chattels, and kick them for the trouble.and they'd 
say doodoodoOy which means ^ I thank you/ And 
then the big- wigs would walk off with their la- 
dies, and laugh and cry out cukookookoo. Oh, it 
was a glorious country ! And so one day I goes 
out a hunting, and there was a big thief of a 
lion, who was eating up the whole country, and 
they called him Torioyoyo, and he was playing 
the deviPs delight in the land ; but I watched 
him, and brought him down, slap bang ! 

" Well, thought I, I shaU be rewarded 
for this job. But the deuce a bit; they all 
roared out that I was a radicococo^ and I was 
tied up hand and foot, and carried before the 
King. So I asks a sort of an interpreter, who 
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was a buying slaves^ wherefore why I was treated 
in this ungenteel manner^ after killing a beast 
of a lion. 

« < Why/ says he, ^ that's the very reason why. 
You have killed a king, for the lion is the king 
of beasts. And having lolled a king, it's only 
another king that can pardon you.^ 

'^ And so it turned out. King Malaboslapabo, 
bless his royal head any how ! not only gave 
me a full, free, and gracious pardon, but made 
me a present of one of his female slaves ; and, 
to show his affection towards us, he threw 
sand in our eyes/ and kicked us out of his royal 
presence. It's an odd custom; but in that 
country, kings, nobles, and priests always 
show their loving kindness by throwing sand 
an(| dust in the peoples' eyes. 

" Jickykicky, that was the girl's name, was 
mighty pretty ; only her face was ds flat as a 
pancake, and her nose looked like a squeezed 
mushroom. And the queen got desperate jea- 
lous of her, and fell over head and ears in love 
with me ; ai^d in one of her fits she ordered my 
poor little Jickykicky to be kicked to death by 
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donkeys^ and afterwards trod down by elephants. 
And Queen Kaekaboo, that was her gracious 
Majesty's name^ swore that she would have me 
by hook or by crook $ for the King was at the 
wars^ and saving your Ladyship's presence, we 
used to range about the hedges and ditches ; 
and her gracious Majesty would condescend to 
crack beetles for me, and would make me catch 
monkies and squirrels; and then woiild'make 
me walk about on all fours, and condescend to 
ride me, like a poney. Oh, her Majesty was ' 
as capricious as any lady that ever wore a pet- 
ticoat, though her Majesty wore no such sort 
of a thing whatsomdever. 

^ But now King Malaboslapabo came back 
from the wars, with jawbones and teeth dang- 
ling all about him ; and he became as jealous as 
a pet dog, and one sad morning I missed Queen 
Kackaboo ; and there was a great bother in the 
nation ; and there was shaking of heads, and 
nodding of heads, and whispering all about 
crimcocococo ; and I was tied up to a tree, and a 
fire was kindled ; and I expected to have been 
b0sted and roasted. But no such thing; oi) 
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the contrary, his gracious Majesty invited me 
to a royal banquet, and we all squatted round 
the fire^ and I was in the middle ; and a pot 
of porridge was served up all the world like 
turtle soup, considering it was savage cookery ; 
but it had a queerish sort of a taste, porkish 
like ; and I'll give you to guess in a hundred, 
my Lord General, what it was made of. But 
you'll see. And so, when I had began to eat, 
they all bellowed and howled like so many 
jackalls, roaring out spoonyyoyoyo. And then 
the King ordered another dish to be placed be- 
fore me, and it was put in the centre, covered 
with palm leaves. 

" But, lo and behold^ at a given signal the 
leaves were raised, and I beheld the head of 
my dear Queen Kackaboo, all grilled and friz- 
zled like a jemmy,^ grinning at me as when 
alive, and showing her beautiful teeth. And then 
they again began howling diddledeediddledeeo, 
and then. Lord bless you ! only think of my 
situation, when his Majesty takes a long iron 

* The name soldiers gire to a sheep's heaflf 
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skewer, and sticking it in the bottom of my 
soup, he pulls out a stewed hand of her late 
Majesty, still wearing the very same ring I put 
on her taper black fingers. Yes, my Lord and 
ladies, without knowing it, I had been eating a 
lobscouse of my poor departed Kackaboo, 
taking her all along for a mess of pork. Oh 
what a pickle I was in ! And, saving your 
Ladyship's presence, the thought of it made 
me so ill that it saved my life ; for, instead of 
roasting and eating me, as they intended, the 
cannibal savages gave me a dozen kicks — 
tied me up to my tree, and left me to my 
thoughts. 

And I did think of poor Kackaboo, and the 
Welsh fiisileers, and Chatham barracks, which 
I knew Pd never see no more. And then my con- 
science upbraided me with my conduct to a Miss 
Molly Maqorum, of Billing's Row, Plymouth, 
a young lady to whom I had promised ever- 
lasting love, and whose ring, a parting token I 
had basely given to Queen Kackaboo. And I 
don't know which goaded me most, my sto- 
msuch at the thoughts of her Majesty, or my 
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conscience at the recollection of MoUy Maijo- 
rum. Oh ladies, the base ingratitude of man ! 
^-only to think that I had taken my beloved 
for a pig*s-head soup ! 

'^ Well, night set in; and I was most parti- 
cularly anxious to get off before breakfast time. 
But I was tied down as tight as a cartridge ; 
and I was making up my mind to be made 
mince meat of, without the benefit of the 
clergy, and die like a dog, when a horrible 
shout was heard, and shots were heard^ and the 
huts of the savages were on fire ; and I soon 
discovered that we were attacked by the Fou- 
tees, another villanous nation, half Turks, half 
infidels, and three-quarters savages ; but more 
decent than the Bondoons, any how — for they 
wore turbans on their headi^, and a sort of 
breeches. 

" A party of these chaps ran by me, and 
seeing me bound to a tree, as they were an in- 
genious race of people, they guessed that I was 
not a friend of their enemies. So they cast off 
my tackling, and I stripped off a pair of kick - 
3)i£tws from a dead man, and taking his musket. 
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joined in the row ; and^ as luck would have it, 
who did I spy coming on but King Malabosla- 
pabo ; and I brought him down^ slap bang, to 
appease, I can't say the spirit, but the soup of 
poor Kackaboo. Like proper and loyal sub- 
jects, scarce had the Bondoons seen their King 
roll head over heels, than they all took to their 
heels in double quick tipie. 

" So now I found myself with .another nation; 
and, after several days^ hard marching, we ar- 
rived at their capital town, beautifully built in 
mud. I was lodged in one of their best houses, 
which would have been tolerably comfortable, 
if it had had windows or chimney ; but the 
light came in through the door, and the smoke 
went out by a hole in the roof. 

*^ And here, as a reward for my services, I 
was made a general officer, by breaking a blade 
of grass with the Eangof the Footees,and chief 
of the body black guards. Oh ! such a set of 
beggars, my Lord General, with no less than 
eighteen drums a head ; and the like of such 
drums were never seen. Six were made of hu- 
man skin, six of lion's skin, and six of monkey's 
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hides ; and for the convenience of all parties, 
they all struck up different beats at a time, 
double quick and ordinary, that Old Nick him- 
self couldn't have kept time nor lock't up, if he 
hadn't a cloven foot. 

^* Now you must know that the king of 
them there parts was a sort of a Turk, a Mus- 
sulman—though devU a musck did I ever see 
the chaps eat, all the time I was among 'em. 
And he kept a sort of a seraglio, saving your 
Ladyship's presence; and his porcupines, as 
they are called, used to walk about with gold 
collars rounds their necks, and arms, and an- 
kles, and with a veil over their heads, through 
which you could see their pretty peepers spark- 
ling away, all the world like twinkling stars on 
a cold frosty night ; — ^but the deuce a bit of 
frost was about them — no, no, by no means. 

*^ Well, there was one of these favorites 
called Fatima— I don't know why, for she 

m 

might have been called Thinimay for she was as 
tall as a hop-pole, and as lean as a bayonet, but 
as beautifully turned as a halbert. 

" Well, so you see I soon learned from a 
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hop-o'-my-thumb of a little black girl that 
Fatima had a sneaking liking for me : and one 
day^ as all the men went out a fighting, I staid 
at home, and pretended, like Giles Blazes in 
the story book, to have a colic — But up I 
jump, and walks up and down the gates of 
the seraglio^ and Miss Fatima sends me her 
little sooty brown lassy, who lets me in 
through a back door; and there while we 
were dancing, and singing, and froUcking— 
a big black rascal called by the ladies Ca- 
pononoy walks in with a posse of unique 
guards, as they are called, and seizes us 
both, one for the sake of the other. And some 
were for chopping oflF our heads, but it was 
• at last decided, that to cool our love, we should 
be sewed up in a bag, and thrown in the river 
HumbugumiOj which so many travellers are 
always looking after. But this river, you know, 
was very far otL So they claps us in a sack 
on the back of a camel, and off we set. 

*^ Now poor Fatima sobbed and roared most 
piteously in her queer language, that we were 

M 2 
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flu'mimiuxor(meodi for we were both suffocating 
about the windpipes^ when I whips a kiufe out 
of my pocket, and cut a hole in the sack, 
through which we might breathe. 

^ At last we came to the banks of the Hvm- 
bugumboy and says I to Fatima, ^Now we're 
diddled and undone quite !' But the party 
halted, and I soon heard a jabbering in their 
outlandish gibberish ; and Fatima grinned and 
pulled out her tongue so funnily that I was 
sure something favourable was turning up ; and, 
peeping out, I saw that they were a chatting 
with a dealer in slaves. And shortly, true 
enough, the sack was opened, and Fatima and 
I shaken out, like bag foxes, 

^^ Our black fellows pocketed the cash, and 
we were carried to a boat, and huddled up 
with a parcel of all sorts. But who d'ye think 
I spied in the boat ? Why, an Englishman, to 
be sure I And we soon got as thick as three in 
a bed, saving your Ladyship's presence ; and I 
was immediately Uberated, you know, being a 
free-bom Briton, and holding a commission in 



1 
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his Majesty's service. I soon discovered that 
my new acquaintance was a Yorkshireman, ay 
and aa 'cute as a Rippon rowel — so he was. So 
says I to him, 

^ * My honest feflow, what brings you in 
these here parts ^ 

" * Why, to convert the Africans,' says he. 

** ^ Convert them to what ?' says I. 

^ ^ Why, into dollars, to be sure,* says he, 
^ for 'tis a capital trade. The saints,' says he 
^ employ us as missionaries.' 

* The saints V says I, ' what saints ?' 
' Why,' says he, ' them humbugs what do 
the spoonies at home, and, under pretence to 
send blackamoors to heaven, they send stacks 
of fine white chaps to h— • D'ye see, our bu- 
siness lies this way: — our men of war take 
slave ships — ^all right as a trivet. Well these 
slaves are 'mancipated by the government, 
which pays a lot of money for each — fobbed by 
the big wigs — aright again. But then, what's to 
be done with these free slaves ? why they're set 
to work, and learn their catechism,, and become 
good christians, — - that's the gammon. — But 
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the real truth is^ we kidnaps 'em again, and sells 
them on another part of the coast; and there 
they run a chance of being taken by the blue 
jackets, and be 'mancipated again. Lord love 
you! I have here in my boat mungoes who have 
been Emancipated half-a-dozen times, and sold 
again as often, — that's your ticket. — ^And now, 
as you appear a smartish chap, if you like, you 
may join our party, and fob a few caraways.^ 

" ^ But what will become of my poor Fati- 
ma ?' says I. 

" ^ Why she appears a tightish wench, and I 
think of sending her to one of the slave pro- 
tectors, a psalm singing covey, what bid me 
look out for a bit of Moorish blood; and I 
suspect this lass has a touch of Morocco about 
her.' 

" Now, my Lord General, I thought this 
Yorkshireman a big villain ; and 'twould have 
been much honester in him to have remained 
at home, horse stealing. Yet I pretended to 
enter into his views, though I was resolved to 
stick to poor Fatima, like bricks and mortar. 
And then we came to a river called Snakeall; 
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and Tom Thistlebur was as busy as the devil in 
a storm, selling his slaves. But while he was 
gone to the market, what does Fatima and I do 
but we take leg bail ; and we wandered along 
the banks of the river, till we saw the boat of a 
vessel pushing off; and I make my arrange- 
ments with the mate, and off he ships us. But 
once on board, what do you think we found 
the ship to be ? Why a Liverpool slaver ! And 
the rascally captain takes my Fatima, and 
bundles her down the hatches with t'other poor 
blackees, snapping his fingers at me, and telling 
me that he'd keel hawl me for a deserter. 

" As luck would have it, we were soon spied 
by a king^s ship, who fired a shot at us, when 
our tight lad of a master, to lighten the vessel, 
heaves about fifty poor slaves overboard ; and 
my poor Fatima would have followed them, had 
not I seized a cutlass, swearing that, as an 
officer in his Majesty's service, I would cut 
h i m down or decapitate his head off if he per- 
sisted. But by this time the sloop of war had 
come up to us, and we struck, the cowardly 
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rascal begffng of me, as one of his Majesty's 
officers, to interfere, in his behalfi with the 
navy back that was coming alongside. 

^^ And, sure enough, a smart chap of a lieu- 
tenant jxmips on board, ties up our skipper, 
and gives him three dozen, which did my heart 
good. And then he puts a prize crew in charge 
of the vessel. But would you believe it, my 
Lord General, what does the fellow do> but he 
orders my poor Fatima into his boat. I ob- 
jected, told him my story. He told me I was a 
liar, and he would clap me in irons as a runaway 
pirate, if I didn't hold my jaw. And then — ^yes, 
my Lord General, the base villain gave Fatima a 
kiss before me, carried her to his boat and pulled 
away with her. She was roaring, and crying, 
and stretching out her arms to me ! She 
might as well have whistled to a dead horse ! 
She was haxded up the sides of the sloop of 
war, and I, left on board the prize, to be taken 
to Sierra Leone. 

<< And here, ladies, terminates the history of 
^my unfortunate^ African amours in high life; 
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and I leave you to judge, my Lord General, 
where was the biggest rascals in the whole boil of 
them to be found? the Bondoons, the Footees, 
the Yorkshireman, the saints, the slaves, or 
the Ueutenant of his Majesty's navy. 



h3 



CHAPTER XIII. 

About this time^ intelligence was received 
of the death of Lord Delaval at Nice, an event 
long anticipated^ and which placed Frederick 
Lincoln in the position he had long wished for. 
Major Evans, despite his disgusting vulgarity, 
not only became the favourite of Lord Silver- 
top, but was soon invited amongst his acquain- 
tance. A striking illustration of that facility 
with which the most unworthy are patronized, 
when taken by the hand by a powerful protec- 
tor, while talent and worth are too often ba- 
nished from the higher grades of society. 

Each day tended to confirm my suspicions, 
and make me sadly feel the awful distance 
that existed between me and Lord Delaval. I 
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could not but acknowledge that it was quite 
natural that Julia should prefer his suit to 
mine, although the thought was maddening* 
My head was assailed by all the fiintastic de- 
mons of the imagination. Oh ! how little did I 
then know how to appreciate the love of wo- 
man — ^how it baffles all human speculation, and 
laughs to scorn what is called opinion and pre- 
judice ! 

It was but too evident that my friend ad- 
mired Julia. This discovery, while it kindled 
my jealousy, fanned at the same time the ardor 
of my affection. But still my friendship 
was such^ that my agonized heart was ready 
to make the sacrifice of her to rank and in- 
dependence. 

Under this impression, my conduct towards 
her insensibly altered. Although no opportu- 
nity of meeting her alone offered, yet I sought 
it not. Thus her pride and her love were hurt ; 
and alas ! like myself, she assumed an external 
bearing widely different from the torturing 
pangs she experienced. Yet one moment's ex- 
planation, one instant's abnegation of a lofty 
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mind, might have saved us both from mi- 
sery. 

Never, oh 1 never, let those who truly love 
listen to any other monitor than their hearts ! 
and never,' no not for one second, let the per- 
fidious voice of pride be heeded. When 
a fond attachment prevails, however painful 
the disclosure of our suspicions may be, 
there should exist no secret thoughts, no men- 
tal reservation, no fear of giving offence. 
Love is ever ready to forgive an injustice, 
which originates in itself. This divinity admits 
of no half disclosed confessions, and must and 
will know the secrets of the heart. 

I soon was able to go out, and frequently 
called upon my poor father, who had now be- 
come perfectly besotted, seeking in strong po- 
tations a temporary oblivion of his misfortunes. 
I envied him ; he ate, drank, and slept> heed* 
less of all around him. How happy was his 
lot, compared with mine ! Night and day my 
painful thoughts consumed me, as remembrance 
turned to the blessed days when mutual affec- 
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tion filled the hearty without the bursting full- 
ness I now endured. 

Sometimes I determined to seek an interview 
with Julia ; but the maddening dread of hearing 
"from her own lips that she had ceased to love 
me overthrew my resolution. Then would 
I fancy that perhaps I was mistaken, and ques- 
tion the propriety of a frank explanation with 
Lord Delaval. 

In manner the young nobleman was not 
changed towards me. He still laughed at ro- 
mantic love, but I seldom saw him ; affairs of 
moment, and a numerous circle of acquaintance 
absorbed all his time; but he had kindly 
introduced me to several pleasant companions 
by whom I was ushered into the tavern life 
of those days, while I occasionally frequented 
the theatres, and attended Lady Zenobia 
on opera nights. 

I soon discovered, amongst my loquacious 
companions, that the town considered me as in 
her good graces. Yet I own it in justice to 
myself to say that this piece of information, far 
from feeding my vanity, operated in a manner 
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widely different. 1 hated myself, and forthwith 
sought a humble lodging, and on the plea of 
having too long tresspassed upon his hospita- 
Uty, quitted Lord Silvertop's mansion after 
returning him and the Lady Zenobia my most 
grateful thanks. 

Her Ladyship did not endeavour to alter my 
resolution, but gave me a general invitation to 
her house and her box at the opera. The day of 
my departure was one of uncommon gloom : it 
was one of those dusky London mornings of 
November, when all around one is dark and 
cold. My very blood seemed frozen in its 
rigid channels j my breathing was oppressed ; 
an impending weight was bearing me down. 
When I descended the stairs, I scarcely knew 
where I was. My memory, the very conscious- 
ness of being, appeared to have forsaken me. 

I mechanically entered the library. Julia — 
my own Julia was there alone, seated on a sofa 
— absorbed in thought — her eyes streaming in 
tears, her hands clasped before her. As I 
entered the room, she started up and exclaimed 
with a .tremulous voice. 
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" Horatio — ^is it vou !" 

In a moment we were clasped in each other's 
embrace. 

'^ Horatio/' she added, after a short struggle 
*^ I foretold to you how all would end. All — 
all is now over ! The past was but a dream — - 
oh ! too sweet— too dear a dream to last.'' 

Here she passed her hand across her eyes, 
with a convulsive movement ; and added, with 
a voice half choked with agony, 

" My father has ordered me to — to — ^break 
off all further intercourse, and henceforth to 
consider you as a mere stranger. I shall not 
survive it, Horatio — and may Heaven — '^ 

Here Major Evans rushed in, and ordering 
her out of the room, with a ferocious frown, 
exclaimed, 

" Begone, begone, ungrateful girl — begone ! 
And never let me see you speak to that fellow 
again." 

She obeyed with faultering steps, and with a 
deep sigh — a groan of anguish — indefinable 
— never to be forgotten ! when the brute, 
turning to me, added. 
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^* As for youj Mr. Fancourt, you seem to 
forget that I took you into my house a poor, 
half-starved, half-murdered little vagabond ! — 
And you have had the insolence to think of my 
daughter — ^the daughter of a field officer in his 
Majesty's service ! I have only one thing more 
to say ;— if you ever presume, by letter or word 
of mouth, to have anything to say to that fool- 
ish girl, and all that there sort of a thing, by 
G — 111 shoot you dead, slap bang ! and kick 
her into the street !'* 

So saying, the ruffian quitted the room. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I KNOW not how I reached my lodgings. I 
was heedless of all around me ; amidst crowds 
and a bustling multitude, I felt the last man 
upon earth. Julia had been my universe ; she 
was now lost to me for ever ; and I felt myself 
an alien from mankind^ — a being suspended 
by the last link between life and death ! 

The succeeding night was horrible beyond 
description ; those only who have passed 
through the burning ordeal of disappointed love, 
can form an idea of its anguish. 

Thus passed several days in dreamy specula- 
tions^ when^early one morning, I was recalled to 
the realities of life by a servant of the Lady Ze- 
nobia, who brought me a kind note, pressing me 
most earnestly to go to her. I fancied that she 
had some tidings of Julia to impart; and the 
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carriage that bore mef although rapidly driven, 
seemed to me as slow in its progress as sum- 
mer clouds. 

Lady Zenobia received me in her boudoir, 
fitted up with Eastern splendour. She was in 
a morning negligiy her jet black hair flowing 
loose upon her marble shoulders ; and she ap- 
peared more beautiful than when in the most 
gorgeous attire. Breakfast in a superb ser- 
vice of porcelaine was laid upon a table of rich 
marqueterie ; all around breathed repose and 
luxury. 

As I entered, she advanced to meet me in 
the most engaging manner. Her looks were 
agitated, and a carnation tinge suffused her 
cheeks. There was something tremulous in her 
voice, that I had never before observed. I 
experienced a sense of malaise and trepidation 
until then unknown. I was pale and haggard. 
She observed it, and pressed me to take a glass 
of Martinique liqueur, that was on the table. 
After a short pause, as if to recover composure, 
she made me sit close to her on her ottomane^ 
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and pressing my trembling hand in her burning 
palm, thus addressed me: 

^^ My dear Horatio, I have sent for you to 
converse on a most serious subject. When 

you first went to School, you were a 

perfect stranger to my brother. He saw you — 
liked you— pitied you Let not the word pity 
offend you : it bears two very distinct accep- 
tations. We pity the contemptible ; but we 
also entertain a similar sentiment towards those 
whom we esteem, and who labour under delu- 
sion. — The delusion that blinded you at that 
period would have led you into fatal errors, and 
might ultimately have proved the source of in- 
evitable misery. — From all that I had heard of 
you, I was anxious to know you ; and my expec- 
tations were not disappointed when your acci- 
dent afforded me an opportunity to receive you 
under my roof. I soon felt for you a sisterly 
fondness — ^nay, Horatio, I will frankly confess 
to you — you seemed more to me than my own 
brother/* 

Here she sighed deeply, gazed upon me with 
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a look of fascinating sweetness, and again 
pressing my hand, she continued, 

^^ Miss Evans was soon introduced to me; 
—I at once saw the state of your young 
hearts, and grieved at the certainty of your 
future wretchedness. For what, my dear 

Horatio, could have been your mutual pros- 

» 

pects ? Both of you poor and unprotected ; a 
separation therefore became unavoidable,, sooneic 
or later.'' 

^^ It is this separation. Madam," I exclaimed, 
^^ that makes me the most miserable of men/' 

" Your present grief," she replied, " is more 
the effect of disappointment in dreams of ima- 
ginary bhss than those of true love. Your 
sentiments towards Julia had already under- 
gone a change ere you met her here; nay, 
you need not — ^you cannot deny it. Julia her- 
self perceived it ; and this ehange on your part 
naturally operated upon her. You know it; — 
dearest Horatio, you do know it, — ^you feel 
itP' 

I remained silent : she had spoken but too 
truly. 
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'^ I do not mean to say that she had ceased to 
love you, as a child ; nor do I intimate that she 
loved another ; but— but her feelings had lost 
much of the freshness and the simplicity of 
your cottage ties, when she became exposed to 
the influence of worldly calculations. I know 
that you suspected my brother of being at- 
tached to her, and probably imagined that he 
might have been instrumental to the alteration 
in her feelings. If you entertain such a suspi- 
cion, believe me you wrong him* It was the 
world, not he, that loosened those ties.— But 
supposing that your suspicions had been correct, 
he would not have merited your displeasure. 
He feels with me the absurdity of your boyish 
attachment. What could it have led to? — 
Marriage, — marriage! Horatio, at your age! 
Even had you been independent, such an act 
would have been the wildest deed of insanity* 
Marriage, at any period, is the death of peace 
and joy ; but in youth, on the part of a man, 
it is worse than stdcide. 

There is a certain Spoque of a man's life, wheu 
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marriage may be desirable as an establishment; 
but that is when the warmth of ardent passion 
is softened down by experience, and when pos- 
session no longer cloys. Then, may love and 
friendship go hand in hand in paths less flowery 
perhaps, but certainly less tangled with the 
gaUing briars that rankle under early fascination. 
" In the dawn of our young sunny hopes, de- 
sire is a dream whence possession awakens us. 
All joys, dear Horatio, are transient; — sorrows 
alone may be permanent* The reason is ob- 
vious : — our pleasures are fictions ; grief is a 
reality, and our expectations are generally dis- 
appointed, from the previous exaggeration of a 
luxuriant fancy. The affection of youth is full 
of fervour, of fire, of consuming energy. It 
is a delirium, a dream of prodigality, in which 
we burn to waste our life — our very soul. 
Yet it is vague, indefinite ; and I might say 
that a young man loves the passion of love 
more than the supposed beloved ^object of his 
affection. 
^' In the autumn of life, all is changed ; — man 
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may then feel the genial fire of an attachment ; it 
glows^ but scorcheth not, and sheds a bright 
light, while it affords a generous warmth. 
Tenderness succeeds transports of delight, 
procuring calm and placid enjoyment, instead 
of turbulent and maddening excess. Then and 
then only, can he indulge in the hope of perma- 
nent tranquillity, for until then he might have 
said with one of our poets,* ' What is hope ? 
Nothing but the paint on the face of existence; 
the least touch of truth rubs it off, and then 
we see of what a hollow-cheeked harlot we 
have got hold/ Such, dear Horatio, would 
marriage have proved to you. 

" The world has often been surprised to see 
me remaining single. I will tell you, dearest 
boy, why I did not marry. It was because my 
friends did; ahd their fate has been to me a 
beacon of safety. Woman in general is born 
dependent ; to her no certain track is assigned. 
Her's is a borrowed existence, receiving its 
* form and pressure ^ from the force of circum- 

 Moore. 
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stances. She is powerless to resist them ; and 
like the chamelion, may be said to exhibit only 
reflected hues. But I scorn such degradation. 
I felt that I was created to love and to be be* 
loved. If I thought that I was not beloved, I 
could abhor myself. But as my love is ardent, 
so must it meet with a reciprocal fervour ; then 
should I know no will but that of him I love ; 
and he should know no will but mine. The 
world is to me a fairy land ; I like its dazzling 
irregularities. Some every-day sort of people 
may be doomed to move like mill horses in a 
steady rotation— -« regulated pace.— I abhor 
such an existence ; and roll along the roads of 
life, to crush and smooth down obstacles, like 
your broad wheeled waggons; and pay no 
turnpike toll to the tax-gatherers of prejudice. 
The world — ^faugh ! — ^my dear Horatio, the 
busy, miserable, canting world may abuse me, 
if it choose; its curs may bark at me, like 
mongrels baying at the moon — ^what care I 
for it ! I am independent and free. 

" Yesterday, two prelates dined with me. 
Many a virtuous cltizen'js wife, to get into my 
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society, would proudly bear my train. The 
filthy press abuses me : they are my Sunday 
breakfast table amusement ; and I would rather 
supply it with paragraphs against myself than 
purchase its silence. Their abuse varnishes 
and frames our portraits ; notoriety is our aim, 
and pressmen are our valets. Yes, my dear 
boy, my spirit is daring. I might exclaim with 
Shakspeare, when I willj 

I dare damnation — to this point I stand ! 

" Pleasure has ever been my pursuit. Cer- 
tain possession mars it; and Ariosto has justly 
said. 

Come segue la lepre il cacciatore 

AI freddo, al caldo, alia montagna, al lito: 

N^ piii la stima poi che presa vede 

£ sol dietro a chi fugge affretta il piede." 

Such was the conversation of this singular 
but fascinating woman. It lasted until the 
hour of an early dinner, to which she invited 
me. What could I say to all her arguments ? 1 
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was dazzled, silenced, bewildered ! She pointed 
out to me, in the most glowing colours, the 
miseries which an early marriage would have 
entailed upon Julia and myself. Indirectly 
she seemed to insinuate that Julia had ceased 
to love me ; first excited my doubts and sus- 
picions, then hinted in an ambiguous manner, 
that Lord Delavars attentions to her were not 
unwelcome. The maddening demons of jea- 
lousy, pride, reYenge were let loose upon me, 
and baited me in turn, lashed to the stake of 
vanity. Love and hate were struggling for 
mastery. I only wanted convincing proofs of 
Julia's falsehood. 

My tempter perceived my perturbation. She 
arose with a triumphant air, threw open her 
secrilaire, and laid before my bewildered eyes 
my letters to Julia, my portrait, my hair, the 
withered fragments of a nosegay I had given 
her in happier days. My brain was frenzied — 
I thirsted for revenge ! 

Her maid Maria, more beauteous than ever, 
brought in a plateau^ with a cold dinner. Lady 
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Zenobia poured out a glass overflowing with 
champaigne. I broke out in a burst of boyish 
tears^ and should have fallen to the ground, 
had not my Medea caught me in her arms. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The following morning, I awoke in my 
lodgings. How I had got there I could not 
remember. 1 was another being; I scarcely 
recognized the objects around me. I have 
heard of persons, who had experienced a similar 
sensation, after severe trials and burning dis- 
appointment, when, by a sort of visual decep- 
tion, the scene about them appears different 
from what they had thought it, different in 
brightness, and in freshness. Wildly gaz- 
ing on household forms, they might then 
exclaim with Macbeth — *' It was not so be- 
fore !" It is in fact a state of delirium, that 
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unlinks the catenation of our relative life. 
Once, Julians image was ever constant in my 
thoughts ; asleep or awake, I fancied that I 
beheld her before me, smiling on me with de- 
light. Now her figure flitted by me in 
misty and fantastic disproportion — ^her features^ 
her sylphid form distorted as if reflected from 
a convex mirror. 

In this feverish state it appears that I re- 
mained for three days. A medical man had 
been sent for ; and Oswald, the kind, the bene- 
volent Oswald, had never quitted my bedside. 
At last, after a long and sound sleep, I awoke, 
refreshed and composed, and surprised at being 
able to talk of my former miseries with tran- 
quillity ; although the intelligence that Oswald 
communicated with cautious introduction, was 
sufficient to overwhelm me. 

Lady Zenobia had left London for the con- 
tinent the morning after my visit. Lord Dela- 
val, instead of entering the army, had been 
named an attachi to our embassy at St. Peters- 
burgh. At last, he informed me that Julia had 
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disappeared — ^no one knowing in what direc- 
tion. 

Oswald placed a letter in my hands ; I 
opened it with a convulsive effort. It was from 
Lord Silvertop, informing me that I was ap- 
pointed to the regiment, at Gibraltar, 

and that a credit for my equipment was opened 
at Messrs. Greenwood and Cox. 

I cast the letter from me, with cold indiffer- 
ence, exclaiming, 

^* Julia gone — ^fled ! Lord Delaval also ! — 
Surely they cannot have departed together !" 

Oswald remained silent, and shook his 
head. 

" Can such things be ! ^' I said, with 
an inexpressible bitterness of soul. *^ Julia fled 
— ^without a line — an explanation — a reproach 
-—an extenuation ! Abandoned by all, and ba- 
nished my country !" 

I had received, during my illness, orders for 
immediate embarkation. There are blows that 
human fortitude can repel ; but I felt crushed 
under a mountain of misery; forlorn, hope- 
less. 
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Oswald took me by the hand, and sought^ 
how vainly ! to reason me into reason. 

*^ My sad forebodings, my young friend, 
have been but too bitterly realized. Where 
are now all your visions of sympatliy and ro- 
mantic speculation? What has arisen from 
your ambitious dreams ! You wished to be & 
soldier : your desires are gratified. You wanted 
to see the world : you have beheld it in its 
most attractive sphere, but at the expense of 
the unhappiness of every one around you. 
Your warm, your generous heart has been de- 
ceived, and trampled upon ; your poetical fabric 
has crumbled into dust." 

'* That Julia should have proved false,'^ I 
replied, " by no means surprises me. I have 
read of such thitlgs. His Lordship was young, 
wealthy, and accomplished. But the riddle of 
my brain is Lady Zenobia's conduct ! What 
motive could have induced her to bring me 
into her toils, to entangle me in her destructive 
meshes ?" 

" I know but little of the dark ways of the 
world," replied Oswald ; " but can only attri- 
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bute her motives to vanity and vice. We know 
nothing of the nature of what we call the evil 
spirit; but verily do I believe that there exists 
creatures in whom the Evil One has assumed 
an irresistible power. He has blinded their 
eyes to the glaring consequences of their ac- 
tions^ and deafened their ears to the voice of re- 
ligion or even of propriety. The curse of these 
diabolical wretches is to behold peace, and happi- 
ness^ and virtue. They long have compounded 
with their feelings, when seeing others more 
worthless than themselves ; but to contemplate 
beings prosperous in virtue's career, is to them 
misery. The* only consolation of such monsters 
is the guilt of others. Innocence, that smileth 
to the good, is to them a monster armed with 
whips of adders. 

*^ Since Lady Zenobia Lincoln's departure, 
I have heard much of her ; but alas ! too late. 

Her mother, the celebrated Countess of ^ 

transmitted to her both her beauty and her vices. 
When young, her pride was to excite jealousy 
wherever aflfection seemed to reign. Her fa- 
vourite victims were lovers or husbands whom 
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she beheld enjoying blissful, but illusive 
dreams ; or simple maids or wives, who trusted 
to honor and fond vows. She excited their 
suspicions, curdled the milk of kindness with 
the gall of doubt, triumphed in their fall, and 
then smiled with hellish pleasure at their tardy 
and unavailing repentance, like those fabled 
fiends that are said to lead the benighted tra- 
veller, by false and flitting lights, into a fearful 
abyss. 

" When age had withered the attractions of 
this Hecate, when her black offences and dar- 
ing language had blasted her even in Lon- 
don, she sought a foreign shore, where, sur- 
rounded by the gay and the voluptuous, she 
employed this very daughter, her beautiful 
nieces, and a swarm of worthless libertines 
about her, to wring tears of anguish from the 
burning eyes of bettayed wives and abandoned 
maidens ! or drive dishonoured husbands to 
deeds of violence and blood. 

" Tell me then, Horatio, am I in error when 
I say that such monsters are under the influ- 
ence of the Evil One ? This beauteous sor- 
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ceress has but too well succeeded in destroying 
all your young hopes of joy and happiness. But 
let us trust that, under the guidance of Provi- 
vidence, good may ultimately result from appa- 
rent evil. You have received a severe, nay a 
cruel lesson; may it not prove unprofitable. 
You have beheld guilt in aU its hideous turpi- 
tude. Her Ladyship, however, was perhaps 
right in considering your marriage with Miss 
Evans an absurd act ; and if, which God forbid 
should be the case, that unfortunate young 
person has strayed from the path of rectitude, 
you may consider yourself fortunate. Study 
mankind, and, fixing your thoughts on virtue 
alone, some day select for the companion of 
your career an amiable and religious person. 
Believe me, Horatio, there is no real happiness 
except in the marriage state, when love, es- 
teem, respect are mutual ; then, joined by Hea- 
ven, our fates are interwoven with each other, 
our joys are doubled, and our sufferings light- 
ened by reciprocal efforts to bear them with re- 
solution and resignation.' Then shall our 
drooping head be pillowed on affection's bosom, 
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and the pledges of our younger days shall 
calmly close our eyes in the inanter of our 
life/' 

Here the good man paused^ a rap at the door 
having interrupted his encomiums on wedlock. 
A servant entered in great haste and deUvered a 
letter. He read its contents with horror de- 
picted in every lineament. The paper fell from 
his hands, as he sunk senseless in his chair. I 
picked it up ; it was a note informing him that 
Mrs. Oswald had eloped with an officer of dra* 
goon3 ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Sad were my feelings when reflecting that I 
had been the indirect cause of the ruin pf both 
Oswald and of Julia ! I was provided for, nay 
might perhaps be able to alleviate the sufferings 
of my aged father. But could I honourably ac- 
cept the commission I had received from Lord 
Silvertop at the request of the detestable Lady 
Zenobia ? The idea was degrading. 

The struggle between my honourable feel- 
ings and the dread of poverty was not longJ I 
hastened to Lord Silvertop. He was also out 
of town. I therefore addressed a letter to the 
secretary of the commander-in-chief, resigning 
my commission, on the plea that the circum- 
<stances under which it had been granted were 
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such as to render me unfit for an honourable 
career were I to retain it. 

How forlorn I felt after this step, dictated by 
a proper sense of honour ! but which left me a 
beggar on the wide world. Yet I did not regret 
it ; on the contrary, I felt as if relieved of a 
weighty burthen, and resolved to seek a re- 
cruiting party, and enter the service as a pri- 
vate soldier: 

Sever* days elapsed ere I received an an- 
swer from the Horse Guards. At last it ar- 
rived ; with a palpitating heart I broke the 
large official seal, bearing the King's arms, as 
I read, with a bitter sigh, on the corner of the 
letter — " On his Majesty's service." 

I was ordered to attend at the levee of H.R. 
H. the Commander-in-chief on the following 
Thursday. 

The state of anxiety in which I went to the 
Horse Guards may be easily imagined. I was 

« 

ushered into a waiting room, crowded with 
ofiicers, most of them grown . grey in military 
harness. They were all assembled in whisper- 
ing groups ; and, as far as I could make out 
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from their conyersation^ complaints of injus- 
tice in promotion, and purchases over their 
heads, and exchanges to their disadvantage, and 
disappointed hopes,founded on official repHes to 
memorials, the comforting style of which might 
just as well have been printed as circulars, 
formed the chief topic of their murmurs. At 
last, my turn came, and an aide-de-camp 
ushered me into the presence of the royal 
Duke* 

As I drew near him, my head swam, my 
breath forsook me. His Royal Highness per- 
ceived my embarrassment, and pointed to a 
chair, on which I dropped with no little de- 
light. 

The secretary of the commander was by his 
side, and I perceived that a smile occasionally 
played in both their countenances. 

After a moment's silence, the Duke took up 
my letter, and addressed me, with a most en- 
couraging suavity of manner, 

^' This letter, young gentleman, in which you 
resign a commission granted at the request of 
Lieutenant General Lord Silvertop, is of so ex. 
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traordinary a nature, that I have thought pro- 
per to dei&ire your attendance." 

I could make no reply* 

" Tell me frankly your motives*" 

" I can only repeat, Sir, what I stated in my 
letter to your Royal Highness. I could not 
accept a commission, circumstanced as I am, 
without disgracing the cloth I should wish to 
wear/' 

" I do not comprehend you, and request that 
you will be explicit.** 

« This appointment. Sir, was solicited by 
Lord Silvertop, at the request of his daugh- 
ter.** 

*^ I see — Lady Zenobia Lincoln. Now, 
perhaps/' he added^ smiling archly at his se- 
cretary, " we may get to the clue of your 
story. Come, relate frankly every circumstance 
connected with this transaction; and do not 
entertain any apprehension of injuring the fair 
fame of her Ladyship." 

^* But should this explanation, Sir, compro- 
mise the reputation -'* 
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'* Of Lady Zenobia !— ^that is quite impossible 
my boy/* 

" But, Sir, if another innocent person, the 
daughter of an old officer, was injured — ^^ 

** Let her be nameless, if you think proper ; 
merely let me know the nature of your relations 
with her Ladyship ; you have carte blanche to 
speak of her.** 

For a moment I hesitated in complying with 
what I might call the Duke's orders ; but when 
I reflected on my wrongs, I wiped off a burning 
tear that trickled down my cheek, and in as 
guarded a manner as possible, acquainted his 
Royal Highness with my sad story. 

During my narrative, he alternately laughed 
and looked pensive ; but I proceeded with more 
confidence, as no sentiments of displeasure 
could be traced in his open and manly counte- 
nance. When I had concluded, to my utter 
surprise, he took me by the hand, most cor- 
dially, adding, 

" My boy, you have acted like a man of 
honour ; and so noble, so distinguished a con* 
duct, shall not go unrewarded. You shall 
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retain your commission, but the appointment 
does not proceed from Lord Silvertop^ you 
owe it to your own behaviour, and it comes 
from me. The corps you were gazetted to 
is under orders for the West Indies ; I shall 
therefore remove you to a regiment now quar- 
tered in Ireland. Moreover, your name shall 
be noted for early promotion, should your 
conduct merit the consideration of his Ma- 
jesty. 

An overwhelming sense of gratitude for so 
noble, so unexpected a mark of favour, checked 
all utterance. I could only look up my thanks 
—they were fully comprehended; for as my 
new patron bowed me out, he again took my 
hand, and said, 

" Continue, young man, to entertain the 
some honourable principles, and you may be 
certain of success.'^ 

Such was the generous conduct of the Duke 
of York, who, whatever may have been his oc- 
casional errors and deviations from strict pro- 
priety in the dizzy vortex in which he moved. 
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will always be remembered with gratitude by 
the British soldier^ whose welfare was ever his 
paramount study and care. 

In a few days I found myself gazetted. But 
the generosity of my benefactor did not rest 
here. On going to the agents of my regiment, 
for an advance of pay, I found,^ to my utter 
surprise, that the ensigncy granted by Lord 
Silvertop, and which I had thrown up, had 
been sold, and the amount of the purchase 
money credited to my account. 

These were I may say the proudest moments 
of my life. I had reaped the ample reward of 
an honourable actioh. I felt, on that occasion, 
that there does exist a magic spell in honour, 
which lays the troubled spirit of the soul, and 
shields it against the shafts of adversity. 

I lost no time in seeking my poor father, to 
share with him this unexpected gift. But alas 
the once industrious and thrifty citizen was 
now an object of compassion, unable to appre- 
ciate my affection ! Food he scarcely needed, 

for the poor old man had become one of 
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the most active amongst the operatives, who 
yearly consume ninety-nine miUion quarts of 
gin in the year, and who to assist his Majesty's 
exchequer, might exclaim with Cowper, 

Oar coUDtry^s caase demands th^ assistance of oilr throats ; 
We all can swallow-^and she asks no more. 

So, as I did not deem it prijdent to add to 
the " sinking fund,'' I placed the money in the 
agent's hands, with instructions to pay my fa- 
ther a weekly allowance. He needed it not 
long ; for three weeks after, he was swept away 
by the tide of Britain's Pactolus. 



Here the relation of Fancourt's adventures 
was interrupted by the arrival of orders for 
the division to cross the Tagus, and occupy its 
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southern banks, protecting the rich granaries of 
the Alentejo, whence, and the Algarve, Lisbon 
and our army had drawn their chief supplies, 
aided by shipments from England, America, 
and Barbary. 

Already were the well concerted plans of 
Wellington beginning to bear their glorious 
fruits. The powerful army of Massena, crip- 
pled in its means, its resyr harassed by the mi- 
litia and the armed peasantry under Wilson,* 
Trent, and Grant,t thek hospitals crowded and 
their ranks dispirited By disappointment and 
privatioHs, thinning every day; while our 
forces, secure within their formidable works, 
reinforced from England, and recruited with the 
convalescents hourly joining their corps, were 
fresh, in high spirits, and ready ^to avail them- 
selves of the first favourable opportunity to re- 
sume offensive operations. 

^» 

• Now Commaiider-in- Chief in Ceylon. 
t Now Paymaster of the 12th Regiment. 
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We moved to Chamusea^ opposite Tancos. 
On each bank of the river our troops and those 
of the enemy paraded daily ; and the narrow- 
ness of the Tagus frequently allowed us to 
converse with each other. 

The French were growing sulky. We had 
established horse races ; and one day they wan- 
tonly fired two cannon shots at the marquees 
pitched at the starting post, when a foot race 
had succeeded the equestrian sports. An apology 
was sent in by the French commander ; but 
still this trifling act prove(^;hat disappointment 
had soured them ; and from every quarter we 
were informed that Massena meditated a re- 
treat. Convoys and detachments were des- 
cried on the distant ridges of hills, moving to- 
wards the rear through the morning mist ; and 
on the fourth of March we received intelligence 
that the retreat of their whole force was to 
commence. 

Tlie night of the fifth was dark, although a 
few twinkling stars shone in the gloomy firma- 
ment. The retraite had been beaten, as usual. 
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in the town of Tancos, and lights glimmered in 
their quarters. But all was silent; we also 
observed that the sentinel at the guard-house 
door that fronted us^ was not pacing on his 
post as he was wont to do. Colonel L'Es- 
strange* of the 31st, with the officers of that 
regiment, which afterwards distinguished itself 
by its bravery in the unfortunate attack on the 
brigade to which it belonged at Albuera, were 
decidedly of opinion that the post in front had 
been evacuated. Two or three musket shots 
were fired ipto the guard house ;— no fire w^s 
returned. A small skiflf was detached from the 
shore, a volunteer, sent over to reconnoitre. 
This volunteer w?is the master tailoic of the re- 
giment, an Irish sergeant. 

He was paddled over, and safely eflfected his 
landing. He rushed upon the sentry at the 
guard house, and down he earner— a figure made 
up of ragged clothes fixed upon a stake, sur- 
mounted with a shako. 



* Now MajorrGeneral of the Irish Staff. 
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Snip was delighted, and roaring out, " Hur- 
rah ! the town^s mine \" proclaimed his vic- 
tory. 

^^ By J V^ exclaimed one of our Irish- 
men, « this is the first time I ever heard of ^ 
tailor taking a town !'* 

In a few minutes, Colonel L*Estrange, the 
surgeon of the regiment, and two other ofl&cers, 
with a dozen men, were over. The scene was 
curious : the breaking up must have been very 
sudden. In the quarters of the French com- 
mander a table was laid out for supper ; in the 
kitchen, stew-pans with various ragouts caBed 
by the French soldiers ratatouUle, were on the 
fire. Our people would have readily fallen to ; 
but the doctor, recollecting the spiteful shot 
fired at the races, ordered the enticing messes 
to be thrown away. His directions were reluc- 
tantly obeyed, but partly infringed ; it was prov- 
ed that his fears of poison were ill-founded 
— ^for as the men came over, they indulged 
with impunity in all they could lay hand^ 
on. 
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The French seemed resolved to prove to us 
that they were not so short of provisions as we 
had imagined. In each of the sleeves of the 
coat that dressed up the mock sentinel 
were found two long loaves of very good 
bread. 

We moved on the flanks of the retreating 
army towards Thomar. In this march no- 
thing could equal the miserable state in which 
we found the evacuated cantonments. Wan- 
tonness and ferocity seemed to have instigated 
the French to deeds scarcely credible. 
The bodies of wounded peasants^ and even 
of their own soldiers, were found in cot- 
tages and barns, and in ponds and cisterns, 
loading the atmosphere with pestilential ema- 
nations. The houses that had been occupied, 
not only by the soldiery, but by officers of 
rank, presented the spectacle of all that was 
filthy, odious, [and indecent ; the walls chalked 
over with obscene writing, next to scraps of 
amatory poetry and the names of some absent 
innamorata — a table in one room, which 
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had been a toilette, with empty bottles of per- 
fumes and huile antique^ and pots of poma- 
tum — the adjoining chamber converted into a 
sink of filth that brutes would have shunned 
m disgust. 

Yet these were the same troops who, in Ger- 
many, formed those far-famed encampments of 
ftorogt^e^, constructed with the materials proceed- 
ing from the destruction of all the neighbouring 
villages, ornamented with walks and avenues 
of trees, cut down and staked to decorate their 
camp. It was at the sight of one of these 
splendid encampments at Tilsit, proudly shown 
to the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia by the 
triumphant Napoleon, that the King of Prussia 
observed, with a sigh, to one of the Emperor's 
staff, 

^' You can make fine camps, gentlemen, but 
sorry villages !'** 

At Tilsit, the materials of the villages were 



* Messiean, il est impossible de foire de plus beaux camps 
que les yAtres, mais a^ouez que yous faites de yilains yil« 
lages! 
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distributed to the troops in the proportion of one 
village to each company ! and all the disposeable 
conveyance of the army employed by thousands 
of labourers, to raise, asif by magic, a field city. 

Yet in the midst of the desolation around us, 
traces were found of peaceful amusements and 
pursuits, — churches that had been converted in- 
to theatres— halls into masonic lodges and ball- 
rooms ; — one might as well have fancied a skull 
crowned with roses-^a sepulchre decked with 
gaudy streamers ! 

So fond were the French of theatricals, 
that their armies, in former days, used to 
march with a company of players, who per- 
formed whenever there was a halt. It is re- 
ported, that on the evening of a battle, one of 
the actors of Marshal de Villars addressed the 
audience, to inform them that *^ as it was the 
Marshal^s intention to attack the enemy the 
following morning there woidd be no perform- 
ance V' Those were easy and palmy days for 
soldiers, when a general would present his 
compUments to the commander of the enemy 
in his front, to inform him that, in consequence 
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of the bad state of the weather^ he would not 
undertake any military operations without 
giving him due notice ;— when officers of ad- 
vanced posts would take off their hats, and 
salute each other with courtly politeness, and 
request of them to do them the honour of firing 
first. 

Our division had also its private theatricals, al- 
though not a dramatic people, and whenever our 
worthy General Hill^ who unceasingly studied the 
comfort and the well being of both soldier and 
officer, halted for any time, these performances 
were set on foot, and carried on in the most 
amicable manner by the comedians ; for it is 
not always the case that miUtary theatricals are 
pursued with equal good will. One of our 
finest cavalry regiments was once disorganized 
by this species of amusement, the field officers 
clfdming the best parts, although badly calcu- 
lated to fill them, and junior officers sent 
to arrest for putting out their superiors with 
wrong cties or entrances, or presuming to tell 
them that their readinffs were erroneous. 

As we approached Thomar, the French re- 
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treated towards Espinhal, their main body con- 
centrated on Pombal. Nothing could exceed 
the masterly manner in which their eyacuation 
of Portugal was conducted. Ney, who com- 
manded the rear^ availed himself of every local 
accident, to delay our advance, and give time to 
their artillery and convoys to file on towards 
the Spanish frontier. Condeixa, Cazal Nova, 
Foz de Arouse, Ponte de MarceUa, were nobly 
disputed, inch by inch, until turned and car- 
ried by the able movements of Wellington. 
During these operations, the skill of Ney was 
the theme of universal admiration ; and many 
of our officers, who had viewed his ma- 
noeuvres with that respect which a generous 
enemy must ever entertain towards a gallant 
foe, shed a sad tear, when this brave, but 
morally weak chief was judicially assassinated 
in an obscure comer of the Luxembourg gar- 
dens ! 

It was during this retreat, that a French co- 
lonely an old acquaintance of our brigade at 
Alhandra, was brought in a prisoner. We, of 
course, received him with all the cordiality of 
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ancient intimacy, and every one strove to alle- 
viate, as far as lay in his power, the misfortune 
he had met with. He, on the contrary, seemed 
gratified with his fate, which released him from 
an irksome service, and presented an opportu- 
nity, long wished for, of seeing England. We 
were ordered to recross tiie Tagus, to reUeve 

JSadajos, and Colonel M accompanied 

us on our march, until he could be sent down 
in safety to Lisbon. 

The devastated state of the coimtry the 
French troops had occupied^ naturally became 
the subject of our frequent conversation ; and 
tiie colonel gave us an insight of tiie state of the 
French army, which afforded us much gratifi- 
cation. Although a deal has been said upon the 
subject by travellers, little acquainted with the 
matter, the opinions regarding Napoleon and 
his armies are in general so erroneous, that the 
Colonel's observations on tiie subject may still 
afford some interest. 



THE FRENCH COLONEL'S RELATION. 

I QUITTED Paris in 1792 with a battalion of 
Tolunteers. The glorious achievements of these 
young and inexperi^ced troops are too well 
known to be again recorded. Their victories 
were the foundation of that military glory which 
has been, and still is our boast, although per- 
haps we may feel a much more satisfactory 
pride when we reflect that the armies of France 
were strangers to the deeds of blood perpe- 
trated by the sanguinary monsters who deso- 
lated the land ; and it has been justly said that 
" French honour had sought a refuge in our 
camps." 

But alas ! since those days of heroic exploits 
how sadly have our legions degenerated ! We 
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were then French citizens^ fighting for our 
country, and our liberties ; — ^we are now com- 
batting for an aristocratic chief. The cock of 
the Gauls is no longer borne upon our stan- 
dards ; — ^an imperial eagle has succeeded the 
vigilant guardian of freedom. In those days, 
we marched to victory with no other pomp 
than the bright lustre of our arms. No aristo- 
cratic titles and dignities were known, no.proud 
stars and decorations were seen in our ranks ; 
a " sabre of honour,^' given to the brave, was 
the only distinction that we sought ; the wor- 
sted epaulette and the gold one were then seen 
together, sharing the hardships of war, which 
were alleviated when equally borne by officers 
and soldiers. Our generals then strove to vie 
with each other in noble deeds, and to 
impress upon the mind of the vanquished ene- 
my that we were repubUcans, and citizens, 
ready to lay down the sword, when our country 
was secured from their invasion, and once more 
follow the tranquil pursuits of peace. 

Well do I remember, when an aide-de-camp of 
the brave Pichegru, our both arriving, on a 
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cold bleak wintry night in an abandoned cot- 
tage. We were drenched through with the rain 
that had fiiUen in torrents^ and we both kindled 
a fire. 

" Sit down M " said the general. 

*^ Pardon me, General, I roust look for some- 
thing to eat.'* 

*^ I am provided.-— 'I have a cold tongue, a 
loaf, and a bottle of brandy in my haversack. 
So let us sit down to our meal ; but first of all, 
let me assist you in pulling off your boots.'* 

« My boots. Sir !" 

" Yes, your boots ; they are soaked through. 
We must be up by times — so dry them ; you 
otherwise may catch cold.'' 

'*' Catch cold ! I fear not such drawing-room 
ailments.'^ 

** Come, I insist upon drawing off your boots 
— ^no refusal." 

I complied ; with much difiiculty the brave 
chief tagged them off. When the job was ac- 
complished, he said, 

" Now my good fellow, one good turn de- 
serves another — ^puU off mine." 
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Such were our feelings then. A General 
would not have exacted a menial office from the 
humblest of his comrades^ except in return for 
a similar kind act. Now^ our aide-de-camps are 
too frequently servile sycophants. You are aware 
that they wear a uniform faced with light blue.— 
WeU, you would scarcely believe it, but many 
of our noble generals, our dukes, counts, and 
barons, have given the same livery to their 
domestics, with the exception of the epau- 
lettes. 

Our Emperor, so soon as he wished to be- 
long to a race of sovereigns, sought to surround 
himselfwithanewly created nobility; and while 
he affected simplicity in dress, in imitation of 
other renowned warriors, he expected that all 
around him should display heraldic pomp and 
splendour. 

I well recollect one day, that I was at a 
levee at the Tuileries, one of his generals 
came in. He perceived some drops of rain 
upon his splendid embroidered coat, and in- 
stantly despatched one of his suite to ascertain 
in what manner this officer had arrived at the 
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palace. He had come in a hackney-coach ; and 
as such plebeian vehicles were not allowed to 
enter the courts^ he had walked from the Arch 
of the Carousel under a slight shower. 

The following day, one of the chancellors 
waited upon him, with a brilliant carriage and a 
pair of valuable horses, at the door of his house, 
telling him that this equipage was sent to him 
by his imperial master. 

The general was about returning thanks. 

'^ There is no occasion for any remercimenSy^ 
he replied, and handing him a bill from the 
coachmaker, the sadler, and the horse-dealer, 
informed the astonished economist that the 
amount would be stopped out of his pay and 
allowances. 

The history of our armorial bearings would 
puzzle the most mgenious heralds. But they 
generally bear allusion to some noble deeds in 
battle. A pyramid is seen in the blazons of 
those who distinguished themselves in Egypt, 
and* General Friant, who had three chargers kill- 
ed under him at Austerlitz, bears three horses' 
heads in his shield. 
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All this would be well, did not these changes 
tend to alter the character of our armies. Al- 
though our troops fight with their accustomed 
courage, yet they fight from compulsion, and 
not firom that generous impulse that prompts 
the citizen soldier to deeds of glory. If you 
fancy that our Emperor is beloved by the sol- 
diery, you are grievously mistaken. He is only 
liked by those who bask in the sunshine of his 
favour, and by his pretorian guards, who are 
abundantly suppUed, when the rest of the army 
are in want of every necessary. When you read 
that his troops have received him with raptu- 
rous acclamations, believe it not. 

I was at Tilsit, when the barges of both the 
sovereigns bore them from the conference to 
their respective shores. The cries of vivas 
shook the skies amongst the Prussian battalions, 
when their monarch landed. Five VEmpereur 
was only shouted by the few followers of Na- 
poleon, and the advanced guard, who had re- 
ceived upon the occasion a double issue of 
brandy. 

In my own regiment, as we were marching 
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through a town in the south of France, which 
had been made to groan bitterly under the 
oppressive requisitions for this unholy war, my 
men roared out Vive FEmpereur most furiously. 
I asked one of my chefs<-de-bataillon, what 
could be the motive of tiiis extraordinary dis- 
play of attachment. He answered me, with a 
sarcastic smile, 

" They only shout long life to the Emperor, 
to annoy the inhabitants." 

The excesses we have committed in this un- 
fortunate region, may surprise you 5 but know 
that the mercenaries in our service have perpe- 
trated similar crimes in our own country. Nor 
has their punishment ever been commensurate 
with their offences. Of this we have had a 
melancholy instance in the industrious town of 

Chatelraut ; the regiment of the Vistula, 

one of the finest of the Polish contingent, had 
been quartered for a few days in the town, on 
then* march to Spain. Balls, dinners, parties had 
been given them, although reluctantly, at the 
instance of the principal magistrates. 

In return for these civilities, on the morning 
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pf their departure, they gave a d^euner to the 
ladies of Chatelraut, on the skirts of the wood 
bordering on the town. Few of the male inha- 
bitants attended. The breakfast was gay— the 
band played. The giddy French dames and 
damsels tripped it merrily on the green sward. 
In one instant, the bugle was sounded ; officers 
and men rushed upon the terrified women, and 
despite their cries and entreaties, they were 
brutally carried off, with shouts of barbarous 
triumph, into the wood, while a guard, with 
fixed bayonets, kept off their distracted hus- 
bands and brothers. 

*The unfortunate females returned to their 
relatives dishonoured, while their loud ma- 
ledictions were mingled with the sounds 
of martial music, as the ruffians marched 
away. 

The colonel, who had cast everlasting igno- 
miny on the daughter of his host, the principal 
magistrate of the place, was the only individual 
whom the ^^mperor punished. He was sent 
back to Poland 3 but orders were despatched to 
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Spain, to expend the regiment in the first brunt 
of action, where victims might be required. 

Liet not, therefore, the excesses of our wanton 
soldiery surprise you. Our chiefs, who are in- 
dignant with the Emperor, for having preferred 
his worthy but inefficient brothers to those, 
who had raised him to the throne on their 
shields, and who had a greater claim to the 
crowns within his gifts, — ^his chiefs not only 
dislike him, but abhor each other, as they 
are in turn objects of his favouritism. They ex- 
pect no further advancement; and therefore 
only seek to secure for their latter days the 
fruit of the most rapacious exactions, wherever 
they go. Their plunder is not a work of mys- 
tery ; it is committed in presence of the whole 
army, nay boasted of. I recollect, when last 
in Paris, a certain noble Marshal was showing 
some valuable paintings that he had seized 
upon in Spain, but which he however had the 
decency to say he had purchased, ^vn^i t" '^ 

One of them, a valuable Murillo, struck the 
eye of a connoisseur, who observed that the 
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Marshal must have given a very high price for 
it. 

" Pardon me, Sir/^ he replied, " it is the 
cheapest in my gallery — ^for it only cost me two 
Capuchin friars.'^ 

This reply required some explanation : it was 
as follows : 

" When I was stationed at B , I 

admired this painting, placed in the sacristy of 
the convent church. It was in vain that I 
sought to purchase it from the monks ; a holy 
tradition was connected with its history ; and 
neither bribes nor threats could enable me to 
become the possessor of this chef-d^oeuvre. 
However, my corps marched; guerillas, as 
usual, hovered around me; some prisoners 

were made, amongst them two monks of B . 

They were, of course, tried as spies, and con- 
demned to immediate death. I then thought 
of the picture, and felt compassion for these 
unfortunate miscreants. So I instantly des- 
patched a message to the general of the order, 
informing him that my two holy prisoners 
under sentence of hanging, were at his dis- 
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posal, in exchange for Morillo's production. 
The following day the painting was mine, and 
the two Capuchins chanted Te deum in their 
church/* 

Can the irregularities of the soldier be re- 
strained with such scenes before their eyes ? — 
Nay, our manner of raising money in this ill- 
fated country is equally atrocious : a detach- 
ment of troops arrives in a village ; rations for 
three or four days are ordered ; they must be 
supplied within a few hours, or the village will 

be sacked or razed. The provisions and forage 

it 

are produced ; but the Alcalde is informed that 
the troops are to march the following day — 
they cannot carry these rations with them. It 
is contrary to all military ideas to restore any- 
thing, however useless. The magistrate is in- 
formed that the inhabitants must purchase 
back the very supplies that had been forcibly 
exacted from them — ^money, or the rope ! The 
dollars hoarded by the terrified peasantry are 
dug up from their concealment — ^the money 
pocketed. — Remonstrance is vain — ^their bitter 
complaints are laughed to scorn. The only reply 
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io dieir call upon compassion is the roll of the 
drum, and the loud command — ^^ Slope arms ! 
quick step, march !"*' 

The acts of retaliation to which the inhabitants 
of the villages of this country have been driven, 
have rendered our cantonments untenable, ex- 
cept through the agency of terror ; and we com- 
pel the wretched peasants to appear to receive 
us with cordiality. Thus, upon our arrival 
in a town, the magistrates are ordered to 
have joy-bells rang, and a ball is given and 
women brought to it*by a guard of our men, if 
they decline an invitation. You ask me why 
our people left their quarters in such a disgust- 
ing state. It was from the conviction that we 
should shortly have to give them up to their 

* It is deeply to be lamented that this atrocious practice 
crept into our armies, when the rabble marauders used to 
steal the peasants' bullocks, on a similar speculation. The 
Duke of Wellington thus expresses himself on the subject:— 
« They have plundered the country most terribly ; they have 
plundered the people.of bullocks, for what reason I am sure I 
do not know ; except it be, as I understand is their practice, 
to sell them to the people again.** 
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former possessors ; and our wanton soldiery 
were resolved that they should be scarcely m- 
habitable on their arrival. 

In the north of Europe^ generally speaking, 
the inhabitants were neutral between us and 
their armies. We all lived at their expense, 
and strange to say, many of their noble families 
in cities entertained us with apparent hospita- 
lity, with that abnegation of national feeling 
which induced their vanquished sovereigns to 
pay homage to, and form part of the brilliant 
train of their proud conqueror. So abject has 
been their humiliation, that it is related of the 
Queen of Prussia, that, when seated at a ban- 
quet given by Napoleon to the King of Prussia 
and the Autocrat, she filled a glass of champaign, 
and drank to the health of the great "Napoleon, 
who restores the conquests he has made." To 
which the wily soldier shrewdly replied, 
" Pray, Madam, do not empty your glass." 
The constant aim of our Emperor is to pro- 
duce a dramatic eflect. We are all performers 
in the terrific tragedy now enacted; and 
Heaven only knows what may prove the cata- 
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strophe of the piece ! His brilliant reviews 
are mere spectacles — ^his distribution of rewards 
incidents in the great drama. In manner^ in 
habit^ and in gait^ he seeks to imitate the great 
Frederiek^ and affects^ like him^ a personal 
knowledge of the officers and men mider his 
command. This is a trick copied from the 
Prussian chief, who, preparatory to a review, 
received from the colonels of corps information 
collected from captains, lieutenants, and non- 
commissioned officers, and anecdotes concerning 
humble individuals. He then would stop be- 
fore them, while inspecting the line, and ask 
them questions concerning their village and 
their former amours and move on after famili- 
arly pulling them by the ears or giving them 
a pinch. 

It is surprising how great men seek to imi- 
tate the types that they have adopted as their 
model, although they would not willingly admit 
the study. Thus does Napoleon, in his walk- 
ing with his hands behind his back, in taking 
frequent and large pinches of snuff, in wearing 
a dress of remarkable simplicity, although sur- 
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rounded by a galaxy of splendour, ape the ca- 
pricious Lord of Potsdam. Lake him, he 
wishes that all answers to his interrogations 
should be short, and to the point — expecting 
that the officers he questions should be ever 
prepared with a ready answer. 

P^ul of Russia who fooUshly sought to imitate 
this whimsical predilection, once bestowed rank 
and title on an officer, who knowing the foible had 
the cleverness to turn it to a profitable accoimt. 
The following anecdote of this Emperor is re- 
lated: 

Having put several idle questions to the 
officers of one of his regiments, who unac- 
quainted with this weakness, gave him unsatis- 
factory answers, generally saying, — " Please 
your Majesty,! I don't know," — ^he bestowed 
upon them the nick-name of the '^ Don't know 
regiment.*^ One day, meeting one o£ them 
on a bridge of St. Petersburgh, and recog- 
nizing the uniform, he turned round to his 
followers, and said, 

'' This is one of the ' Don't knows.' " 

" Your Majesty will pardon me," replied the 
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officer, whose name was Balouski, ^^ I know 
everything." 

« The devU you do ! Well then, Mr. Wise- 

« 

acre, tell me how many nails were required to 
fix the planks of this bridge ?'' 

^^ Fifty-four millions, three hundred and six- 
ty-six thousand, four hundred and twenty-two/' 

" Well done ! And pray, how many fishes 
are there in the Neva, between this and Cron- 
stadt P' 

^^ Six hundred and forty milliards, six mil- 
lions four hundred thousand, three hundred 
and eighty-nine." 

*^ Are you certain of it ?" 

" Were I not, I should not presume to as- 
sert it to your Majesty.*' 

" Well, Sir, I like to see my officers well in- 
formed in everything." 

^' Like their Emperor," replied Balouski. 

" Yes, he is never at a loss for a reply : you 
may put me to the trial, if you please.'* 

" Then, Sire, may I presume to ask your 
Majesty what is my name ?'* 

'' Count Balouski." 
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** And my rank ?" 

'* A Major in my guards." 
The officerahumblelieutenanthad been thus en- 
nobled and promoted for a piece of impertinence. 
I have known an officer of artillery taken by the 
Kandby our Emperor^ for having stated to him, 
perhaps with as little correctness as Balouski^ 
the actual expenditure of his battery^ without 
consulting the re^ster card kept to ascertain it. 

Another circumstance has materially tended 
to predispose our officers against their leader : 
his utter neglect of those whom the chances of 
war place in the enemy^s hands. The moment 
a man is taken prisoner, he ceases to be consi- 
dered as belonging to the army, while in his 
anxiety to produce a grandiose effect, Napoleon 
has been known to equip, in the most careful 
manner, ten thousand Russian prisoners, and 
send them back to their Emperor as a present ; 
and these very men, whom he had taken in 
deadly conflicts, were marched through our 
camps with new clothing and appointments, 
while our own troops were actually in tatters, 
and barefooted. 
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It is difficult to fancy anything more absurd 
than the pride displayed by our military jc^ar* 
venus. Some of them are so vain of their 
red ribband, that they wear it not only 
on their uniforms and their plain clothes, but on 
their dressing-gown and their night shirt. It 
is even reported of one of our marshals, that, 
when he gets into a bath^ he weiurs a piece 
of tin, painted red, suspended across his 
breast. 

My brave friend. General d^Armagnac, was 
the son of a cook ; and although vain of his 
ribbands and crosses, ever boasts of his humble 
origin. One day, he was lounging in the Salle 
des Mar^chaux, at the Tuileries, when a syco- 
phant applicant came up to him, bowing in the 
most obsequious manner, adding, 

" You, no doubt. Sir, are descended from the 
noble family of the d'Armagnacs." 

" Pardon me, Sir," replied the General, 
gruffly, ^' I am not. My father was a cook ; and 
I should have followed the same profession had 
I not preferred to face the fire of the enemy to 
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that of the kitchen. His name was Armagnac 
ttmt court — ^but when the Emperor made me a 
Count, I cut mpelf out an apostrophe with my 

sabre." 

So saying, he quitted the flattering postu- 
lant. 

Despite this aristocratic feehng, an officer is 
obliged to give satisfaction to the humblest in- 
dividual whom he might offend. I remember 
a captain of chasseurs, who wishing to dis- 
pose of a coat that did not fit him, called in a 
Jew old clothes-man, who was passing by. The 
fellow had the impudence to offier him five 
francs for it. Enraged at his insolence, he 
abused the Israelite, and ordered him out of 
his house. The Jew expostulated — ^the officer 
kicked him down stairs. Moses demanded 
satisfaction — our captain laughed at his pre- 
sumption. The Jew then struck him in the 
public streets. The officer was prevented firom 
cutting him down on the spot ; and would have 
handed the offender to the police, but the 
corps of officers decided, that as he had placed 
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himself upon a footing with the fellow^ in hav- 
ing so far forgotten himself as to strike him^ he 
was compelled to meet his antagonist^ however 
imworthy of the honour. 

Courage is a rare quality amongst the Jews : 
our hero's oozed out as soon as the challenge 
was accepted. He came to the ground attended 
by more than a hundred of his nation, to see 
them fight the ^^ great fight." But scarce had 
Moses crossed swords, than he ran away. Our 
officer pursued the caitiff, and would have chas- 
tised him severely, had not the whole tribe 
rushed forwards to protect their companion; 
and it was with much difficulty that our cap- 
tain and his second were able to effect their 
escape. 

Our superior officers however exempt them- 
selves from this obligation, and merely meet 
their equals ; then the sword is considered vul^ 
gar, and the pistol brought into action, although 
one of our general officers, some time ago, 
avenged himself on an aide-de-camp in a most 
singular manner. 

VOL. IT. p 
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It had long been intimated to him by '^ kind 
fnends '* that an intunacy, more than friendly, 
existed between ihe young officer and his wife. 
He pretended to leave his quarters for a few 
days : his absence was imprudently turned to a 
good account. He retraced his steps, and broke 
in on a tender t^te-i-t^ie. 

" Sir/' said he, calmly to the offender, '^ you 
will be pleased to quit this room, and never 
more presume to open your lips to this lady ; 
nay, if ever I hear that you even pronounce her 
name, I shall chastise you in the most sum- 
mary manner." 

Having dismissed the lover, he turned calmly 
to his wife, asked her for her jewels — he had 
been informed that she had disposed of them, 
to support her gallant. On her knees she con- 
fessed the truth. He repaired to Paris, and 
confined the faithless woman to her room. 
Every morning, at a stated hour^ he en* 
tered her prison, and calmly laid down upon 
the table a franc piece, and a ten sols bit, 
adding, 

'^ Madam, there is one franc for your mentis 
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plaisirs, and ten sols for my aide-de-camp :" — 
after which he quitted the room. 

These daily visits he continued for upwards 
of eighteen months^ until the unfortunate cap- 
tive .died of an exhausting and lingering ma- 
lady, aggravated by this unheard of act of cold 
blooded and calculating revenge. 

His vengeance, however, recoiled upon him- 
self. Scarce had his wife breathed her last, 
when he felt himself indisposed ; probably, the 
want of a victim on whom he could continue to 
reek his resentment, had left him no further 
excitement. He was superstitious. As he 
was pacing up and down one of the dark allies 
of the Tmleries, an old woman came up to him, 
and placed a sealed paper in his hands, enjoin- 
ing him, as he valued his life, not to read the 
contents until his return home. The crone 
bore all the appearance of a witch. She smiled 
with a hellish countenance as he took the let- 
ter with a trembling hand, and hurried off to 
learn its import. 

He broke the seal, and read the following : 

p2 
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'' My death shall be avenged ! You have 
heard of the fioned 'Aqua Tophana' the deadly 
compositioii that undermines gradually the 
strongest constitution.' This drug, Sir, you 
have taken ! — ^Avail yourself of the few days 
that Providence has numbered for you, to 
soothe, if possible, the retributive vengeance 
of Heaven on an assassin's head !" 



He firmly believed that this mysterious pre- 
paration had been given to him ; and imagina- 
tion ^rorked as powerfaUy as any venomous 
drug that might have been introduced in this 
fabulous potion. He lingered until his medical 
attendant informed him that he could no longer 
hope. The day of his death his physician sent 
him word that he could not attend, but would 
send a confrere in his stead. The new doctor 
came. The general fancied, in his dying mo- 
ments, that he could recognize the stranger's 
features : he remained silently by his bedside, 
till the lingering lamp of life was flickering; he 
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then cast o£f his cloak and wig-^his aide-de- 
camp stood before him ! holding forth his 
wife's portrait^ set round with diamonds — a • 
portrait given to her upon her marriage^ when 
in all her youthfid charms^ and now presented to 
him when she had broken her vows, — ^The des- 
troyer of his peace smiled with a horrid glare 
of satisfaction. The general made a last effort 
to stretch his convulsive arm to seize him in 
an expiring grasp. The attempt was exhausting 
— ^he fell back and died. 

It was not only amongst our marshals and 
generals, added the colonel, that most extra- 
vagant excesses were committed :. their wives 
seemed to vie with their husbands in ex- 
hausting the spoils of the conquered. The 
court of Versailles under the Bourbons never 
presented a more splendid display of costly 
jewds, chiefly made up with the precious gems 
that had adorned images of Virgins and of 
saints, or sparkled on the rich vases of their 
shrines, than Napoleon's drawing-room. Dia- 
monds were indispensable— no sacrifice too 
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great to obtain them, when husbands were not 
able to procure them. 

A curious anecdote is related of the beautiful 

Countess R . In vain had she supplicated 

her barbarous lord to give her a diamond neck- 
lace that was valued at twenty thousand francs. 
He was inflexible, and would not exceed half 

that sum. The Russian Prince P ^ who 

was her acknowledged admirer, consoled her by 
making up the difference. The diamonds were 
purchased, and aU parties were gratified. 

But the Count was suspicious, not of the 
Prince, but of the jeweller, and insisted that 
his better half had been imposed upon, as the 
jewels did not appear to be worth more than 
twelve thousand. Under this apprehension, 
he availed himself of the absence of the coun- 
tess, to take the casket, with which he repaired 
to the court jeweller, to ascertain what might 
be the value of the Serin, 

" From forty-five to fifty thousand,^' was the 
lapidary's answer. 

" Fifty thousand !" exclaimed the amazed 
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Count. ** How much would you give me for 
them ?"' 

'' Forty-eight thousand." 

" A bargain/' said he, delighted at the spe- 
culation. 

He returned home with the money, and has- 
tening to his wife's chamber, threw ten thou- 
sand francs upon the table, adding, 

*^ My dear, your jeweller must be a con- 
founded fool ; and if you can possibly get aiy>- 
ther set of diamonds on the same terms, pry- 
thee lose no time about it.'' 



By this time we had arrived on the banks of 
the Tagus. Our colonel found a boat ready to 
drop down to Lisbon, and taking with him letters 
from us all to our friends in England, we parted 
from our intelligent and amusing companion. 
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